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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Letters  published  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press the  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
he  iurnished.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  for  j^ersonal  services  are  appreci- 
ated, but  they  cannot  be  acknowledged  or 
answered,  due  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
these  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  serv- 
ices which  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters.  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  720  5th  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

sir:  National  American  Legion  Com- 
mander L.  Eldon  James  wrote  me  a  letter 
of  condolence  on  the  death  of  my  son, 
L/Cpl  Philip  Dorn,  in  Vietnam,  and 
asked  me  to  call  on  him  if  he  could  help 
in  any  way.  It  can  surely  help  if  you 
will  print  the  following  open  letter  to 
the  President: 

"I  am  moved  to  write  my  thoughts  on 
the  conduct  of  the  President's  office  in 
hope  that  it  can  help  guide  our  leaders 
to  end  the  struggle  waging  in  Vietnam. 
I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  you  have 
the  backing  of  many  millions  of  good 
Americans  who  know  well  the  basic 
reason  for  our  being  there.  President 
Johnson,  you  can  draw  on  the  spirit 
of  these  Americans,  many  of  whom  have 
seen  the  same  struggle  in  World  War  1, 
a  struggle  to  keep  Europe  from  being 
enslaved;  World  War  2,  a  struggle  to 
keep  Hitler  from  enslaving  the  world; 
Korea,  the  same  struggle  to  keep  God's 
little  people  free  from  Communist 
ownership  and  now  Vietnam. 

"Believe  me  these  Americans  have  sac- 
rificed sons,  fathers,  brothers  and  sisters 
to  this  continuing  fight.  They  all  know 
the  pain  of  war.  They  all  understand  the 
tremendous  weight  you  have  to  carry 
and  the  sleepless  nights  you  must  have. 
You  can  draw  courage  from  the  spirit 
of  these  people  and  the  living  spirit  of 
the  many  who  have  died  for  this  cause. 
You  can  draw  co-urage  to  make  the  bold 
moves  necessary  to  end  the  present 
struggle.  We  know  that  you  did  not  es- 
calate this  war.  We  know  that  the  greed 
of  the  men  supplying  the  Viet  Cong  has 
forced  it.  Your  present  bold  move  to  use 
our  potential  for  winning  is,  in  your  own 
words,  agreeable  to  85%  of  your  people. 
You  can  say  .  .  .  with  confidence  .  .  . 
100%  of  true  Americans. 

"I  believe  in  peace,  as  you  do,  but  it 
must  be  won,  not  by  backing  off,  but 
by  fighting  for  it.  I  know  you  must  feel, 
as  millions  do,  that  you  cannot  bargain 
with  an  enemy  that  knows  only  hate  and 
would  no  more  honor  a  treaty  that  did 
not  servfe  his  purpose  than  Hitler  hon- 
ored the  neutrality  of  the  Low  Countries 
in  World  War  2. 

"Our  enemy  is  hate  and  like  a  hateful 
child  must  be  disciplined  by  force  lest 
he  spoil  the  serenity  of  a  whole  family. 

"I  want  you  to  believe  that  all  good 
Americans  are  praying  to  God  for  the 
wisdom,  courage  and  strength  that  you 
need  for  the  Herculean  task  before  you. 


"Let  your  critics  rage,  but  remember 
we  are  all  behind  you  to  help  you  do 
what  you  know  must  be  done. 

"Our  nation,  born  in  liberty,  must  be 
kept  free  by  people  who  are  willing  to 
fight  and  die  for  it.  God  Bless  You." 

Daniel  W.  Dorn 
Shrewsbury,  N.J. 

EASY  CREDIT  CONFUSION 

sir:  Maury  Delman's  article,  "The  Or- 
ganized Confusion  of  Easy  Credit," 
(July)  is  both  timely  and  informative. 
I  hope  that  many  people  get  to  read  it, 
since  it  deals  in  an  area  where  I  am 
continiually  amazed  at  the  public's  ig- 
norance. I  find  myself  defending  the 
arguments  presented  here  so  often 
against  people  who  should  know  that  I 
had  begun  to  wonder  if  I  might  be  wrong. 

Robert  F.  Risch 
Littleton,  Colo. 

sir:  Congratulations  on  your  excellent 
article.  .  .  This  is  written  so  that  the  lay- 
man can  understand  it,  and  is  a  dupli- 
cation of  what  we  are  trying  to  educate 
our  members  in  understanding. 

Ada  Smalley,  Treasurer-Manager 
Employees  Federal  Credit  Union 
Claremont,  N.H. 

THE  DC-3 

SIR:  It  was  a  thrill  to  read  "The  Living 
Legend  of  the  DC-3"  (July).  I  served  as 
a  dropmaster  in  Europe  during  WW2  and 
have  sung  praises  of  this  fine  airplane 
ever  since.  Thanks  for  paying  tribute 
to  a  worthy  machine. 

Louis  N.  Gay,  Jr. 
Whitakers,  N.C. 

OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

SIR:  In  "Outfit  Reunions"  in  the  "News 
of  The  American  Legion"  (July),  you 
presented  an  item  about  our  35th  Divi- 
sion reunion.  We  have  had  great  re- 
sponse from  the  item,  as  so  far  I  have 
answered  some  50  letters  requesting 
more  information  about  the  35th  Divi- 
sion Association  and  the  upcoming  re- 
union. We  have  some  1360  current  mem- 
bers, with  some  2000  as  yet  not  renewed 
during  the  past  three  years,  and  it  is  a 
great  surprise  to  read  from  some  that 
they  have  never  heard  of  our  reunions 
and  the  35th  Division  Association. 

At  any  rate,  the  notices  in  the  mag- 
azine are  being  read  by  many,  and  we 
expect  to  hear  from  more  in  the  near 
future.  Our  sincere  thanks  to  you. 

Raymond  G.  Vaughn,  Secretary 
35th  Division  Association 
Topeka,  Kan. 

MORE  ON  THE  CONSTELLATION 

sir:  In  "Letters  to  the  Editor"  (July), 
several  writers  commented  about  the 
error  in  Paul  C.  Ditzel's  story  on  "Old 
Ironsides" — that  the  Constellation  was 
"broken  up  in  1854."  I  would  like 
to    add,    for   the   information   of  all, 


and  lucky  Baltimoreans  in  particular, 
that  the  famed  Constellation,  now  imder 
tender  and  loving  care,  was,  for  many 
years  prior  to  WWl,  the  Training  Ship 
for  the  Seamen  Apprentices  at  the  old 
Training  Station  at  Newport,  R.I.  As 
many  Old  Salts  can  testify,  you  wei'e  an 
"Iron  man"  when  you  graduated  from 
that  training,  and  proudly  sewed  on 
your  own  Apprentice  square  knot. 

In  1940,  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt formally  designated  in  person  the 
Constellation  as  Flagship  of  the  U.S.  At- 
lantic Fleet  and  it  became  the  head- 
quarters of  Admiral  Ernest  C.  King  and 
staff.  On  the  occasion  of  the  4-star  fiag- 
raising  ceremony,  the  story  goes  that  Lt. 
John  Davis,  native  Newporter  and 
Medal  of  Honor  holder,  who  was  desig- 
nated as  Commanding  Officer,  standing 
next  to  the  President  and  Admiral  King, 
was  told  by  the  President,  "John,  keep 
the  old  gal  on  an  even  keel."  Davis  re- 
plied, "Aye,  aye,  Sir,  she'll  always  be 
shipshape." 

John  J.  Cassidy 
Rego  Park,  N.Y. 

IF  WE  SHOULD  LEAVE  VIETNAM  .  .  . 

sir:  I  have  read  the  June  1966  issue  of 
the  magazine  and  was  particularly  im- 
pressed by  Gerald  L.  Steibel's  article, 
"If  We  Should  Leave  Vietnam.  .  .  Then 
What?"  It's  indeed  very  enlightening 
reading,  especially  to  people  who  are 
liberty-loving,  but  who  would  not  want 
to  pay  the  inevitable  price  of  freedom.  I 
would  particularly  commend  the  article 
to  all  who  cannot  fathom  the  reasons 
why  the  U.S.  is  in  Vietnam. 
Primitivo  C.  Milan,  Executive  Editor 
Philippine  Military  Journal 
Quezon  City,  Philippines 

HEADSTONES  FOR  THE  MISSING 

sir:  I  have  made  arrangements  that  when 
I  die  my  body  is  to  be  given  to  a  med- 
ical school.  I  also  want  a  GI  headstone 
to  be  placed  in  the  Veterans'  plot  of  the 
cemetery  in  the  city  from  which  I  en- 
tered the  service.  I  contacted  the  county 
Veterans'  Service  Officer  in  regard  to 
this  and  he  quoted  Sec.  904  of  some  reg- 
ulation, which  says  in  part,  "The  Gov- 
ernment will  furnish  a  memorial  head- 
stone to  those  whose  remains  have  not 
been  recovered  or  identified  or  were 
buried  at  sea."  This  signifies  that  the 
body  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be 
buried  at  the  site  of  the  marker,  but  (1) , 
does  it  exclude  my  right  to  a  stone  since 
I  do  not  fall  into  one  of  the  above  cate- 
gories? And  (2) ,  if  the  Government  will 
not  "furnish,  free  of  cost"  a  stone  for  the 
above  situation,  can  my  estate  purchase 
such  a  stone  and,  if  so,  how? 

I.  M.  Hyman 
Lebanon,  Ohio 

(1)  No  authority  now  exists  to  issue  a 
headstone  or  marker  in  such  cases. 

(2)  A  person  or  his  estate  cannot  pur- 
chase a  headstone  or  marker  from  the 
Government.  However,  one  which 
would  duplicate  that  provided  by  the 
Government  can  be  purchased  from 
any  firm  engaged  in  the  business. 
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Take  your  pick:  any  TWO  great  record  al- 
bums starring  your  favorite  artists-BOTH 
FOR  ONLY  980!  But  that's  only  the  begin- 
ning of  all  the  advantages  you  get  as  a 
member  of  the  star-studded  RCA  VICTOR 
RECORD  CLUB! 

FREE  RECORDS!  SPECIAL  RECORDS! 
As  an  active  member,  you  continually  re- 
ceive free  records  — one  free  for  every 
two  you  buy  after  fulfilling  trial  member- 
ship. And  you  get  a  free  subscription  to 
the  MUSIC  GUIDE,  the  Club's  own  monthly 
magazine.  Plus  the  opportunity  to  order 
CLUB  EXCLUSIVE  RECORDS  and  other  spe- 
cial albums,  if  you  wish,  for  as  little  as 
$1.89  with  a  regular  Club  purchase! 
You're  NOT  Tied  Down  to  Buying 
a  Record  Every  Month! 
With  trial  membership,  you  merely  agree 
to  buy  as  few  as  two  more  records  within 
a  year  at  regular  Club  prices;  usually 
$3.79  or  $4.79;  $1  more  for  Stereo;  with 
a  small  charge  for  shipping  service  added 


to  each  order.  You  need  NOT  accept  a  rec- 
ord every  month.  You  are  perfectly  free 
to  choose  the  Club  selection,  an  alternate 
-or  no  record  at  all  that  month!  Select 
from  over  1,000  Popular,  Classical,  Coun- 
try &  Western  and  Broadway-Hollywood-TV 
records  during  the  coming  year .  . .  RCA 
Victor,  Decca,  Coral,  London,  Atlantic, 
Atco,  Deutsche  Grammophon  and  others  of 
world-wide  fame! 

SEND  NO  MONEY! 
tO-DAY  FREE  HOME  TRIAL! 

You'll  be  billed  98(  and  a  small  charge 
for  shipping  service ...  only  after  you  re- 
ceive your  records  and  start  enjoying  them. 
So  pick  your  two  records  now,  write  their 
numbers  on  the  coupon... and  mail  with- 
out money  TODAY!  Absolutely  no  risk!  If 
not  delighted  with  your  records,  simply 
return  them  within  10  days  for  cancella- 
tion of  membership.  You'll  pay  us  nothing, 
you'll  owe  us  nothing!  YOU  decide... but 
mail  the  coupon  right  away! 


rtRRVCOMO 
SONNY  &  CHER 
HINRY  MANCINl  ' 
KITTY  WELLS 
BENT  KAEMPFERT 
PETE  FOUNTAIN 
IIARRY  BELAFONTE 
JOHN  GARY 
VAN  CLI8URN 
ARTHUR  FIEOLEI 


STATIC  RECORD 
CLEANING  CL 


To:  RCA  VICTOR  RECORD  CLUB,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46219 

Here  is  my  application  for  trial  membership  in  the  RCA 
Victor  Record  Club.  Immediately  upon  acceptance,  send 
me  the  two  records  indicated  below  plus  my  FREE  Record 
Cleaning  Cloth  and  Record  Duster  Brush,  and  bill  me 
later  for  only  980.  I  agree  to  purchase  two  more  records 
within  a  year  at  regular  Club  prices.  Thereafter,  as  long 
as  I  remain  an  active  member,  I  may  choose  one  record 
FREE  for  every  two  I  buy.  A  small  charge  for  shipping 
service  is  added  to  each  order. 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORR  CLUR 

where  the  great  stars  are 


iThtto  two  vilu- 
[«ble  tifti  ire 

I  yours  FREE  when 
fou  icctpt  the 
Club's  (cneroui 
offer  end  mul  tin 
coupon  NOW! 


Indicate  by  number  the 
two  records  you  want: 


]© 


STEREO:  □  Check  here  if  you  have  stereophonic 
equipment  and  want  these  and  future  records  in 
Stereo. 

0 1  am  most  interested  in  the  following  type  of  music: 
(Check  one  only) 

□  Popular    □  Classical    □  Country  &  Western 
□  Broadway-Hollywood-TV 

Please  print: 


Name- 


-Phone- 


THE  FORGOTTEN  EPIDEMIC 

AL  V.  Burns,  author  of  "The  Scourge  of 
1916  .  .  .  America's  First  and  Worst 
Polio  Epidemic"  on  page  12,  is  well  quali- 
fied to  tell  you  the  historical  horror  story 
of  the  next-to-last  epidemic  that  really 
shook  this  country  into  a  fright.  (The  last 
was  the  1918  flu  epidemic,  whose  story, 
"The  Great  Plague  of  1918,"  was  told  on 
our  pages  by  Clarence  Woodbury  in  July 
1963.)  Mr.  Burns  worked  for  years  for 
the  March  of  Dimes,  and  is  presently  nimi- 
ber  two  man  in  the  New  York  offices  of 
Research  to  Prevent  Blindness.  He  and  his 
boss,  David  Weeks,  were  of  inestimable 
help  to  us  and  author  Ed  Jablonski  in  put- 
ting together  what  still  seems  to  be  the 
first  history  of  blindness  ever  published 
("Man's  Conquest  of  Blindness,"  Dec. 
1965). 

MORE  THAN  WE  ASKED 

WE  GOT  MORE  than  we  bargained  for 
when  we  asked  Mr.  Walter  Dustmann, 
Jr.,  of  the  Atlantic  Council,  if  Gen.  Lauris 
Norstad  would  give  you  his  view  of 
whether  or  not  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle's 
withdrawal  of  France  from  active  military 
participation  in  NATO  would  wreck 
NATO.  Gen.  Norstad  is  Chairman  of  the 
Atlantic  Council,  and  from  1956  to  1963 
he  was  the  Supreme  Commander  in  Eu- 
rope for  the  NATO  allies. 

Gen.  Norstad  and  the  Council  put  to- 
gether for  you  not  only  his  views  on  the 
effect  of  de  Gaulle's  mischief,  but  a  re- 
view of  the  other  main  problems  of 
NATO  and  of  the  steps  which  Gen.  Nor- 
stad feels  must  be  taken  to  strengthen  it 
— de  Gaulle  or  no  de  Gaulle.  See  "Will 
NATO  Fall  Apart?"  on  page  6. 

Gen.  Norstad  is  no  sensationalist,  and 
he  gives  you  his  views  calmly,  studiously, 
and  in  the  most  sober  and  balanced  words. 

Meanwhile,  with  all  the  initialed  agen- 
cies in  the  world  today,  we  are  not  going 
to  assume  that  all  of  us  know,  to  the  last 
detail,  just  what  NATO  is.  So  here  is  a 
little  refresher  on  it  in  case  you  may  have 
it  mixed  up  with  UNESCO,  UNICEF, 
SHAPE,  WHO,  SEATO  or  something. 

NATO  is  the  military  alliance  of  free 
nations  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to 
stand  as  a  counter  to  the  combined  mili- 
tary threat  to  Western  Europe  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites.  The  initials  stand 
for  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
So  long  as  a  Communist  military  threat 
remains  in  Eastern  Europe,  NATO  is  the 
only  bulwark  of  the  defense  of  the  free 
nations  of  the  Atlantic,  none  of  whom  in 
Europe  have  much  chance  of  standing 
alone  against  the  Communist  might.  Lest 
anyone  think  there's  no  military  danger 
to  the  Atlantic  community  in  Europe,  let 
us  recall  Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba. 

There  are  fifteen  NATO  nations,  count- 
ing France — 14  not  counting  her.  The 
others  are:  The  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom  (Britain),  Belgium,  Canada, 
Denmark,  Iceland,  Italy,  Norway,  Por- 
tugal, The  Netherlands,  Luxembourg, 
Greece,  Turkey  and  West  Germany. 

The  arrogant  Soviet  Berlin  blockade, 
■which  we  met  with  our  Berlin  Airlift  in 
1947-48,    hastened    the    formation  of 
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NATO,  though  its  need  was  already  ap- 
parent. The  foreign  ministers  of  twelve 
members  (including  France),  signed  the 
original  NATO  pact  on  April  4,  1949,  to 
"promote  the  peace  and  security"  of  the 
whole  Atlantic  basin  north  of  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer.  Greece  and  Turkey  joined 
later.  All  members  contributed  military 
elements,  though  the  U.S.,  as  the  mighti- 
est, sent  the  most.  The  meat  of  the  Pact 
is  in  Article  5 — "The  Parties  agree  that 
an  armed  attack  against  one  or  more  of 
them  in  Europe  or  North  America  shall 
be  considered  an  attack  against  them  all 
.  .  ."  Our  Senate  ratified  the  Pact  (82-13), 
on  July  21,  1949,  and  the  treaty  went  into 
force  August  24  of  that  year. 

Antecedent  to  NATO  was  an  unending 
series  of  aggressions  and  threats  by  our 
WW2  Communist  allies.  While  we  and  our 
Western  allies  demobilized  after  WW2, 
Russia  maintained  its  war  footing  and  its 
4-million-man  force,  and  by  1948  had 
succeeded  in  annexing  or  gaining  545,859 
square  miles  of  European  territory.  The 
UN  was  powerless  to  stop  the  aggressions 
because  of  the  veto  power  exercised  by 
Stalin  in  its  Security  Council. 

As  Gen.  Norstad  points  out,  not  a 
square  inch  of  Europe  has  fallen  to  Com- 
munism since  NATO  was  formed.  The 
threat  in  Europe  has  ended.  As  he  also 
points  out,  if  NATO  dissolves  he  would 
expect  the  threat  to  return. 

Meanwhile,  as  with  any  alliance,  there 
are  certain  trials  and  tribulations  in  hold- 
ing friends  together — especially  when  the 
original  threat  seems  to  have  quieted 
down. 

"Will  NATO  Fall  Apart?"  is  an  impor- 
tant and  heavyweight  article  on  an  impor- 
tant and  heavyweight  subject. 

NON-VOTING  IS  NO  JOKE 

FIGURES  SEEM  to  show  that  in  countries 
where  many  people  with  the  right  to 
vote  don't  vote,  trouble  may  be  ahead  for 
the  whole  nation.  Laurin  Hall  Healy,  Chi- 
cago public  relations  man  who  wrote  "Our 
Unseen  Third  Party — Biggest  of  All"  on 
page  18,  has  done  a  pamphlet  on  voting 
called  "You  and  Your  Ballot,"  published 
by  the  Chicago  Honest  Elections  Founda- 
tion. We  think  you'll  find  the  following 
material,  extracted  from  it,  to  be  quite  in- 
teresting: 

"The  less  you  vote,  the  greater  the  dan- 
ger of  dictatorship.  .  .  .  Americans  may 
find  cause  for  alarm  that  of  66  democratic 
nations  the  United  States  is  next  to  last  in 
the  percentage  of  eligible  citizens  who 
bother  to  vote.  Many  countries,  such  as 
Australia  and  Norway  and  Sweden,  make 
voting  compulsory,  with  fines  for  anyone 
who  fails  to  vote  without  a  legitimate  rea- 
son. 

"Throughout  history  a  drop  in  the  vot- 
ing percentages  has  signalled  trouble 
ahead.  In  decadent  Athens  the  plutocratic 


leaders  paid  citizens  to  vote,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  their  democratic  institutions 
fell  to  despotism  and  then  to  Rome. 

"In  Italy  before  1922  less  than  one-tenth 
of  the  population  bothered  to  vote.  It  was 
easy  with  such  apathy  for  Mussolini  and 
his  Fascist  Black  Shirts  to  march  on  Rome 
and  take  over  control. 

"In  Germany  under  the  Weimar  Repub- 
lic voting  gradually  slipped  until  only  one- 
quarter  of  the  people  voted  in  the  Reich- 
stag elections  of  1928.  Five  years  later  the 
same  number  of  people  voted  for  the  same 
parties,  but  the  vote  for  the  Nazis  went  up 
by  5,000,000,  and  freedom  in  Germany 
was  doomed.  It  is  well  known  how  Hitler 
made  his  deals  to  become  Reichschancel- 
lor, burned  the  Reichstag,  took  over  dic- 
tatorial powers  and  eliminated  the  right  to 
vote  for  an  opposition  party  entirely. 

"In  Russia,  where  there  has  never  been 
such  a  thing  as  a  free  election,  ruthless 
despotism  has  held  sway  for  centuries. 
While  it  is  true  that  more  than  98  per  cent 
of  the  people  go  to  the  polls  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  there  is  only 
one  candidate  to  vote  for,  and  voting  is 
a  mockery. 

"The  first  thing  that  dictators  have  ever 
done  is  take  away  the  vote.  How  many 
times  have  refugees  from  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Roumania,  or  Eastern  Germany 
echoed  the  complaint  of  five  Cubans  who 
recently  declared  in  Miami: 

"  Tt  is  all  our  fault.  We  never  cared 
about  politics  and  whom  to  vote  for  until 
it  was  too  late.  We  were  too  interested  in 
our  own  affairs  to  bother  about  under- 
standing politics.'  " 

BORN  40  YEARS  TOO  SOON 

ALTHOUGH  OFTEN  characterized  as  con- 
servative, fuddy-duddy  and  even  re- 
actionary, the  American  Legion — by  ex- 
amination of  its  policies  over  the  years — 
can  time  and  again  be  demonstrated  to 
have  been  years  ahead  of  the  country  as 
a  whole.  This  was  strikingly  brought  out 
in  a  recent  Harris  poll  on  the  fairness  of 
the  draft  law,  in  which  it  was  reported  that 
80%  of  a  cross-section  interviewed  favor 
a  universal  service  program,  in  which 
every  citizen  would  have  some  obligation 
to  fulfill  in  the  national  defense. 

From  the  1920's  to  the  mid-1940's  uni- 
versal service,  rather  than  selective  service 
which  chooses  some  and  excuses  others, 
was  actively  sought  by  the  Legion.  The 
Legion  stuck  to  it  through  years  in  which 
it  was  called  bad  names  from  coast-to- 
coast  for  mentioning  such  a  thing.  It  got 
absolutely  nowhere,  except  that  the  pres- 
ent draft  law  is  called  a  "universal  mili- 
tary service  and  training"  act.  though 
it  isn't. 

In  the  recent  Harris  poll,  those  inter- 
viewed recognized  the  need  for  a  draft 
by  4  to  1,  but  43%  thought  the  means  of 
exemption  to  be  unfair.  The  deferment  of 
students  on  the  present  basis  was  opposed 
for  various  reasons  by  48%  of  those 
polled.  But  by  almost  3-1  people  opposed 
a  draft  by  lottery. 

By  and  large,  the  poll  reflects  general 
sentiment  today  which  the  Legion  found 
itself  comparatively  alone  in  holding  to 
forty  years  ago.  r.b.p. 
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DATELINE 


NOW  MEDICARE.  NEXT  KIDDIECARE. 

BIG  BROTHER  BY  COMPUTER.   

PUBLIC'S  RIGHT  TO  KNOW?  WASHINGTON 


Medicare  and  the  problems  of  the  aged  have  dominated 
this  year ' s  march  of  legislative  bills  through  the  halls 


of  Congress.  Mext  year  attention  will  focus  on  the 
youngsters. 

President  Johnson,  ever  seeking  new  horizons  for  his 
Great  Society,  has  ordered  creation  of  a  special  task 
force  on  handicapped  children  and  child  development. 
The  task  force  is  directed  to  review  all  existing  pro- 
grams revolving  around  our  children  and  to  come  up 
with  recommendations  for  legislation. 

This  kiddiecare  probe  is  a  man-sized  job,  considering 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
by  itself  conducts  more  than  50  programs  involving 
children.  President  Johnson,  in  announcing  his  intent, 
noted  that  over  400,000  children  have  epilepsy;  over 
500,000  suffer  hearing  loss;  nearly  3  million  have  speech 
defects  ;  10  million  require  specialist  care  for  eye 
conditions;  1  million  become  school  dropouts  every  year 
and  then  there  are  the  juvenile  delinquents. 

Is  Congress,  there's  serious  discussion  about  modern- 
izing the  legislative  machinery  with  computers  that 
can  tell  the  baffled  legislators  just  where  the  appro- 
priations went.  It  has  been  noted,  for  example,  that 
19  different  agencies  share  the  expenditure  of  U.S. 
funds  poured  into  oceanography.  There  are  some  in  Con- 
gress who'd  turn  all  the  figures  over  to  the  General 
Accoiintlng  Office  and  find  out  what's  going  on  by  push 
button. 

I'Qss  enthusiasm,  however,  is  being  shown  for  another 
proposed  computerization  of  the  Government.  This  pro- 
posal would  create  a  Data  Service  Center  which  would 
collect  and  integrate  all  the  information  about  our 
citizenry  now  assembled  by  such  individual  agencies  as 
the  Census  Bureau  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Some  Congressmen  are  frankly  worried.  "Somewhere  along 
the  line  toward  government  efficiency,  we  must  cease 
pushing  our  citizens  into  the  computer,"  says  Sen. 
Edward  V.  Long  (D.-Mo.),  whose  subcommittee  is  investi- 
gating Government  snooping. 

President  Johnson  no  sooner  signed  S^  1160,  a  measure 
hopefully  seeking  to  broaden  the  public 's  right  to 
knjow  what ' s  going  on  Inside  its  Government,  than  he 
simultaneously  announced  that  his  administration  will 
indeed  make  information  available  to  all  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  new  law,  at  least  u£  to  the  point  "con- 
sistent with  individual  privacy  and  with  the  national 
interest. "  "  ~ 

There  were  some  observers  of  the  Washington  scene  who 
expected  the  President  to  veto  a  bill  so  openly 
sighted  in  on  the  Chief  Executive's  right  to  keep 
secrets  on  behalf  of  national  security  and  the  national 
interest.  However,  Mr.  Johnson,  ever  the  "pro"  in 
dealing  with  Congress,  signed  the  measure,  and  then 
said,  in  effect,  he  and  his  Executive  Branch  will 
decide  what  the  public  really  ought  to  know. 


PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES: 

RIGHT  VS.  MIGHT 

"  .  .  what  happens  in  South 
Vietnam  will  detennine  ... 
whether  ambitious  and  aggres- 
sive nations  can  use  guerrilla 
warfare  to  conquer  their 
weaker  neighbors.  It  will  de- 
termine whether  might  makes 
right."  President  Johnson. 

HOLDING  THE  LINE 

"If  Vietnam  were  to  fall, 
where  then  would  the  line  be 
held?"  Prime  Minister  Harold 
E.  Holt,  of  Australia. 

SOLDIER'S  OPINION 

"We  are  winning  the  war 
militarily  and  can  keep  on  win- 
ning it  militarily."  Maj.  Gen. 
Harry  W.  O.  Kinnard,  Air  Cav- 
alry Division,  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam. 

LIBERTY  OR  LICENSE? 

"Any  teacher  who  uses  the 
forum  of  a  university  to  pro- 
claim he  welcomes  victory  for 
the  enemy  in  a  shooting  war 
crosses  the  line  between  liberty 
and  license."  Former  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

RED  TARGETS 

"Communism  is  a  technique 
for  seizing  and  holding  power 
in  sick  societies."  Walt  W.  Ros- 
tow,  Special.  Asst.  to  President 
Johnson.. 

GET  INTO  THE  ACT 

"Peace  and  order  in  the  world 
are  not  the  exclusive  business- 
of  statesmen,  diplomats  and  in- 
ternational officials."  U  Thant, 
Sec'y  General,  United  Nations. 

PERILS  OF  PANACEA 

"I  know  of  no  drug — no  sub- 
stance ingested  by  man,  includ- 
ing water— that  doesn't  entail 
some  risk."  Dr.  James  L.  God- 
dard,  Food  and  Drug  Admiiiis- 
tration  Chief. 

HUMANS  ARE  TOUGH 

"The  capacity  of  the  human 
race  to  get  used  to  the  shadow 
of  catastrophe  is  fantastic." 
Kingman  Brewster,  Jr.,  Presi- 
dent, Yale  University. 
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PICTORIAL  PARADE— PARIS  MATCH 


Will  NATO 

GEN.  LAURIS  NORSTAD 


Above,  scene  in  the  Assembly  as  NATO  Foreign  Ministers,  meeting  in  Paris  last  December,  faced  the  problem  of  French  withdrawal 
from  the  Alliance.  To  the  15  nations  and  the  more  than  450  million  people  represented,  the  Alliance  seemed  close  to  dissolution. 


Gen.  Lauris  Norstad  was  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  Europe  from  1956  to  1963,  and  as  such 
the  military  head  of  NATO  in  Europe.  Now  retired,  and  a  corporation  president,  he  is  also  Chairman  of 
the  Atlantic  Council,  a  private  organization  of  prominent  citizens  interested  in  NATO  and  the  security 
of  the  nations  of  the  Atlantic  world.  Following  the  recent  request  of  French  President  De  Gaulle  that 
NATO  military  forces  be  withdrawn  from  France,  Gen.Norstad  testified  before  Congress  and  in  public 
statements  on  the  meaning  of  the  French  position  and  on  the  question  of  whether  NATO  will  fall  apart. 
In  this  article  the  burden  of  his  public  statements  on  the  future  of  NATO  has  been  assembled  by  the 
Atlantic  Council  with  Gen.  Norstad's  cooperation. 
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Fall  Apart  ? 

SUPREME  ALLIED  COMMANDER  IN  EUROPE,  1956-1963 


General  Norstad:  NATO  now  needs  to  do  more  than  merely  stand  firm. 


LET  ME  SAY  AT  the  outsct — and  I 
say  it  most  emphatically — the 
French  withdrawal  from  the 
NATO  organization  will  be  no  disaster 
in  the  sense  of  the  destruction  or  dissolu- 
tion of  NATO;  and  this  is  so  simply  be- 
cause the  West,  indeed  the  world,  needs 
this  association  of  free  and  independent 
Atlantic  countries  as  much  today  as  it  did 
in  1949  to  achieve  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
The  organization  charts  may  change,  as 
has  happened  frequently  over  the  last  15 
years;  certain  geographical  associations 


may  be  altered;  we  may  see  different 
names  and  titles.  However,  NATO  must 
and  will  survive  and,  more  than  that,  it 
will  grow  in  force  and  effectiveness. 

Since  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was 
signed,  no  European  states  have  been 
transformed  into  Soviet  satellites,  as  was 
the  case  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1948,  and 


Ed.  Note:  NATO  is  the  15-nation  alliance  for  the 
military  security  of  the  free  nations  of  the  North 
Atlantic.  A  brief  sketch  of  its  origin,  history  and 
purpose  appears  in  the  Editor's  Corner,  page  4, 
under  the  heading  "More  Than  W^e  Asked." 


not  one  square  foot  of  NATO  territory 
has  gone  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  Marshall  Plan  and  related  U.S. 
activities  of  aid  to  war-stricken  Europe 
were  developed  shortly  after  WW2.  They 
provided  programs,  plans,  organization 
and  money  for  economic  rehabilitation 
in  what  later  became  the  NATO  area. 
But  they  did  not  offer  an  adequate  pro- 
gram of  defense  against  aggressive  Com- 
munist expansionism.  The  full  promise 
of  this  noble  effort  was  not  realized  until 
NATO  was  organized  and  defensive 
strength  started  to  come  into  being,  thus 
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supplying  the  missing  ingredient — con- 
fidence— on  whicii  the  incredible  growth 
of  the  European  economy  has  been  built 
over  the  last  ten  or  15  years. 

In  Berlin  and  on  the  land  and  air  cor- 
ridors connecting  that  city  with  the  West, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  extremely 
delicate  and  dangerous  confrontations 
over  the  years.  As  each  crisis  was  re- 
solved, subsequent  incidents  were  less 
frequent  and  less  dangerous.  This  was  a 
triumph  for  reason,  not  victory  for  East 
or  West.  The  part  of  the  West  was  played 


this  threat  as  being  recent  and  French. 
By  withdrawing  his  forces  from  NATO 
and  evicting  our  forces  from  France, 
General  de  Gaulle  is  rapidly  assuming 
in  the  public  mind  responsibility  for 
most  of  the  ills  from  which  the  Alliance 
suffers.  That  General  de  Gaulle  has 
added  mightily  to  the  problems  within 
the  Alliance  needs  no  reaffirmation,  no 
repetition;  but  to  assign  to  him  all  re- 
sponsibility may  be  a  serious  and  dan- 
gerous oversimplification.  In  fact,  doubts 
and  questions,  threats  and  attacks  have 


ings,  some  disagreements  at  that  time, 
but  such  things  are  not  unknown  to  even 
the  most  harmonious  and  effective  rela- 
tionships between  men  and  nations.  But 
now  we  have  clearly  moved  from  dis- 
array to  dissension  to  crisis.  Let  me  em- 
phasize that  this  is  a  crisis. 

The  President  of  France  has  an- 
nounced his  policy  on  his  own  forces  and 
those  of  his  allies  in  clear,  unambiguous 
terms.  We  should,  of  course,  discuss  the 
problems  springing  from  the  French  de- 
cisions freely  with  that  country  and  ne- 
gotiate to  the  extent  that  the  difficulty 
can  be  eased  by  that  means.  But  it  would 
be  beneath  the  dignity  of  NATO  or  the 
United  States  to  quibble  with  France.  It 


PICTORIAL  PARADE 


NATO  PHOTO 


Norstad's  seven-year  tenure  as  the  commander  of  NATO  forces  At  left,  he  arrives  in  Germany  for  a  meeting  with  Adenauer, 
kept  him  in  close  touch  with  member  countries'  heads  of  state.       Above,  he  receives  Legion  of  Honor  from  President  de  Gaulle. 


on  a  tripartite  basis — France,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States — but  we 
could  never  have  been  successful  without 
the  united  support  of  NATO  and  the 
commitment  of  allied  strength. 

Peace  has  been  maintained  in  a  most 
critical  area. 

Finally,  the  Alliance  has  brought  "sta- 
bility and  well-being  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Area." 

In  spite  of  this  evidence  of  great  suc- 
cess, the  Alliance,  which  has  withstood 
so  well  every  external  attack,  is  threat- 
ened from  within.  We  tend  to  think  of 


not  been  limited  to  the  last  few  months; 
they  have  been  going  on  for  some  years 
now. 

If  we  are  to  talk  about  NATO  and  its 
future,  we  must  talk  about  all  of  its  major 
problems,  of  which  France  has  posed 
one. 

It  was  President  Kennedy.  I  believe, 
who  first  used  the  word  "disarray""  when 
speaking  of  NATO,  and  1  remember  that 
it  seemed  shocking  at  the  time  that  any- 
one in  such  a  high  position  should  speak 
so  harshly  of  an  Alliance  so  successful. 
True,  there  were  some  misunderstand- 


would  be  highly  improper  for  us  to  try 
to  engage  in  public  argument  with  the 
head  of  a  great  and  friendly  state.  It 
would  also  be  most  ineffective.  We  must 
respect  the  position  of  the  French  Presi- 
dent just  as  we  count  on  others  to  respect 
that  of  our  President.  We  should  take 
France's  words  at  face  value  and  act  ac- 
cordingly in  our  own  best  interests  and 
those  of  the  13  other  NATO  members 
whose  policies  and  objectives  remain 
similar  to  our  own. 

The  United  States  over  the  years  has 
built  quite  a  vast  supply  and  maintenance 
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NATO's  present  headquarters  in  Paris.  Several  new  sites  on  the  Continent  are  being  considered  for  its  relocation  in  the  future. 


organization,  the  so-called  Communica- 
tions Zone,  to  support  our  combat  forces 
in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.  This  has  grown 
piece  by  piece,  part  by  part,  over  the 
years,  so  I  am  sure  that  even  the  Penta- 
gon would  have  difficulty  putting  a  price 
on  it,  but,  surely,  in  replacement  value, 
as  much  as  a  billion  dollars  must  be  in- 
volved. 

Now  that  the  conditions  imposed  by 
France  deny  the  continued  effectiveness 
of  this  base,  surely  we  should  make  no 
further  significant  investment  to  augment 
or  even  maintain  this  establishment.  Al- 


ternate means  of  supporting  our  combat 
troops  have  been  considered  in  the  past. 
The  present  situation  certainly  must  have 
added  impetus  to  the  efforts  of  the  State 
and  Defense  Departments  toward  this 
end.  Although  it  will  not  be  a  simple 
thing  to  accomplish,  surely  a  program 
can  be  established  which  will  reduce  the 
need  for  some  of  the  facilities  overseas 
and  permit  us  to  find  a  more  hospitable 
climate  for  those  still  required  in  that 
general  area. 

Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied  Powers 
Europe — SHAPE — has  been  located  at 
Rocquencourt,  near  Paris,  since  its  origi- 
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nal  founding  by  General  Eisenhower  in 
1951.  This  has  proved  an  eminently  sat- 
isfactory location,  but  it  can  be  changed 
without  significant  loss  of  effectiveness. 
And  the  cost  should  not  be  excessive 
since  even  at  the  time  of  my  departure, 
some  three  years  ago,  the  buildings 
which  housed  these  headquarters  had  de- 
veloped an  insatiable  appetite  for  repair 
and  mamtenance  funds  and,  therefore,  a 
new  building  program  was  being  con- 
sidered. 

The  building  in  which  the  NATO 
Council  is  domiciled  was  built  for  that 
purpose,  and  is  located  in  the  city  of 
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Paris.  It  has,  1  believe,  proved  very  satis- 
factory up  to  this  time.  The  Council  may 
enjoy  Paris,  but  it  does  not  have  to  stay 
there.  It  could  be  moved  to  one  of  several 
locations  on  the  Continent  where  access 
and  commnnications  are  good  and  where 
the  local  conditions  can  support  an  es- 
tablishment of  this  size. 

The  question  is  not  whether  NATO 
and  its  supporting  facilities  can  be  moved 
out  of  France — this  can  be  done — but 
rather  what  moves  are  required  and  what 
other  action  may  be  desirable  and  wise. 
Whatever  we  do  should  be  done  quietly, 
deliberately,  according  to  a  well-estab- 
lished plan  and  without  confrontations 
or  political  fireworks  of  any  kind. 

It  should  not  be  made  to  appear  that 
one  nation  or  group  of  nations  within  the 
Alliance  is  in  opposition  to  another 
group,  but  rather  that  the  majority  is 
moving  forward,  taking  the  action  they 
consider  essential  for  political  and  mili- 


tary reasons  while  hoping  that  the  non- 
participating  member  or  members  would 
be  in  a  position  to  join  them  some  time 
in  the  future.  Whatever  we  do  should  be 
done  generously  and  with  the  respect  we 
owe  to  a  long-time  friend  and  ally  who 
continues  to  be  no  less  a  friend  and  ally 
because  of  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  means  to  achieve  the  common  end. 
But  NATO  must  move  forward,  must 
continually  improve  its  position.  The  will 
of  the  majority  must  not  be  thwarted  for 
months  and  months,  let  alone  years,  by 
the  disapproval  of  one  member,  whether 
that  member  is  France  or  even  the 
United  States. 

We  should  not  underestimate  the  mili- 
tary consequences  of  withdrawal  of 
French  troops  from  the  Alliance.  Their 
withdrawal  reduces  the  effectiveness 
of  our  conventional  defense  (armies, 
armor,  bombers,  etc.)  and  might,  as  a 
result,  compel  resort  to  nuclear  weapons 


earlier  in  the  event  of  a  large-scale  at- 
tack. When  you  reduce  conventional 
forces,  you  lower  the  threshold  at  which 
you  have  to  introduce  the  greater  power 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

This  development  accentuates  at  this 
time  the  political  and  military  impor- 
tance of  our  American  forces  in  Europe. 
It  would  now  be  a  very  bad  time  to  make 
any  substantial  reduction  in  these  forces. 
To  cut  them  down  to  one  or  two  divi- 
sions would  take  the  heart  out  of 
our  conventional  defense  and  substitute 
nothing  in  its  place.  Unless  we  believe 
that  the  threat  as  we  have  known  it  in 
the  past  is  completely  removed  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  we  have  to  maintain 
forces  of  the  present  general  magnitude 
in  Europe.  The  immediate  military 
threat  has  moved  out  of  Europe  because 
it  was  met  in  Europe.  If  we  cease  to  meet 
it  there,  I  would  expect  it  to  return  very 
promptly. 

I  have  touched  above  on  steps  which 
can  be  taken  to  meet  the  present  NATO 
crisis.  The  relative  ease  with  which  they 
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can  be  taken  indicates  that  NATO,  as  es- 
sential today  as  it  was  when  it  was 
founded,  is  not  going  to  fall  apart.  But 
the  active  members  of  NATO  need  to  do 
more  than  merely  stand  firm,  as  they 
have  done  since  the  present  crisis  was 
brought  about  by  General  de  Gaulle. 
They  need  to  go  forward  and  build  closer 
relationships  and  greater  unity  within  the 
Atlantic  community. 

The  goal  has  been  stated  in  general 
terms  by  a  number  of  leaders.  In  my 
opinion  it  has  been  best  and  most  simply 
stated  by  President  Eisenhower  in  his 
farewell  message  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  in  December  1960,  when  he 
said: 

"Together  we  must  build  a  Com- 
munity which  will  best  safeguard  the 
individual  freedom  and  national  values 
of  our  various  peoples  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  effective  means  of  dealing 
with  problems  with  which  none  of  us, 
alone,  can  deal  effectively." 
Sir  Winston  Churchill,  the  very  proto- 
type of  an  "Atlantic  citizen,"  urged 
"gradual  assumption  by  all  the  nations 


NATO's  integrated  air  force  includes  planes  from  seven  countries.  Top  to  bottom:  U.S. 
F-105;  British  Javelin;  Dutch,  Canadian,  Belgian,  German  F-104s;  French  Mirage  NI  C. 


Dutch,  Belgium  and  English  soldiers  took  part. 


concerned  of  that  larger  sovereignty 
which  alone  can  protect  their  diverse  and 
distinctive  customs  and  traditions,"  a 
position  supported  by  Governor  Rocke- 
feller, who  has  advocated  "making  the 
underlying  concepts  of  national  sover- 
eignty truly  meaningful  through  the  fed- 
eral approach." 

Paraphrasing  the  Preamble  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  President 
Kennedy  once  stated: 

"Acting  on  our  own  by  ourselves, 
we  cannot  establish  justice  throughout 
the  world.  We  cannot  insure  its  do- 
mestic tranquility,  or  provide  for  its 
common  defense,  or  promote  its  gen- 
eral welfare,  or  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 
But  joined  with  other  free  nations,  we 
can  do  all  this  and  more.  We  can  assist 
the  developing  nations  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  poverty.  We  can  balance  our 
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world-wide  trade  and  payments  at  the 
highest  possible  level  of  growth.  We 
can    mount    a    deterrent  poweriul 
enough  to  deter  any  aggression  and 
ultimately  we  can  help  achieve  a  world 
of  law  and  free  choice,  banishing  the 
world  of  war  and  coercion." 
Solution  of  problems  of  such  funda- 
mental importance  and  scope  can  ob- 
viously be  found  only  if  the  principal 
Atlantic  governments  have  the  will  to 
seek  these  goals. 

An  Atlantic  community  must  include 
at  least  the  principal  nations  of  Western 
Europe,  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  But  if  limited  to 
those  countries,  it  would  no  more  con- 
tribute to  the  world  we  hope  to  build 
than  would  the  European  Community. 
The  Atlantic  world  must  be  outward 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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THE  SCOURGE  OF  1916... 

Americas  First  and  Worst 
Polio  Epidemic 

The  greatest  plague  of  infantile  paralysis  in  history 
came  out  of  nowhere  to  terrorize  New  York  exactly  50  years  ago. 
Until  then  polio  was  almost  unknown  to  most  Americans. 


By  AL  V.  BURNS 

FROM  THE  1930's  to  the  late  1950's, 
Americans  were  thoroughly  aware 
of  that  contagious,  crippling  and 
killing  disease,  poliomyelitis,  also  known 
as  "polio"  and  "infantile  paralysis." 

During  that  period  (while  the  March 
of  Dimes  of  the  National  Foundation  for 
Infantile  Paralysis  raised  millions  from 
the  public  to  fight  the  disease  and  care 
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for  the  victims)  the  work  was  underway 
— on  the  one  hand — that  produced  the 
Salk  and  then  the  Sabin  preventives. 
Between  1938  and  1955  the  National 
Foundation  spent  $25.5  million  on  re- 
search and  $295.2  million  on  such  things 
as  patient  care  and  public  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  until  miracles  of 
medicine  put  an  end  to  polio  as  an  epi- 
demic scourge,  the  public  was  also  aware 
of  both  the  real  and  the  apparent  growth 


of  epidemic  polio  from  the  1930's  on. 

Cases  occurred  in  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands in  the  1940's  and  1950's,  while 
earlier  so-called  epidemics  included  ten 
reported  cases  in  Louisiana  in  1841;  86 
cases  in  Philadelphia  in  1871-75;  26 
cases  in  Boston  in  1893;  and  the  first  so- 
called  "great  outbreak"  in  Vermont  in 
1894 — with  132  cases  reported. 

Nationwide,  in  1907,  upwards  of 
3,000  cases  were  reported,  and  then  in 
1910  the  "greatest  epidemic"  to  that 
time  visited  more  than  14,000  cases  on 
the  nation. 

Even  so,  up  to  1915  poliomyelitis 
was  in  the  category  of  rare  diseases. 
Most  doctors  had  never  seen  a  recogniza- 
ble case,  and  those  who  had,  had  seen 
one  or  two.  Nobody  had  any  idea  of  the 
cause.  How  to  treat  it  was  anybody's 
guess. 

Year  in  and  year  out,  the  death  rate 
among  those  with  polio  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  5%,  which  made  it  a  thor- 
oughly dangerous  though  uncommon 
disease  quite  apart  from  the  terrible  crip- 
pling effects  it  bestowed  for  life  on  litde 
children — as  well  as  some  adults — who 
survived  an  attack. 

From  1930  to  the  1950's  the  public 
well  knew  of  the  growth  of  polio.  Peak 
years  were:  1931  with  15,780  cases  re- 
ported; 1944—19,000;  1946—25,698. 
Then,  from  1948  to  1955,  there  were 
eight  consecutive  years  in  which  polio 
hit  an  average  of  35.547  people  per  year 
— with  the  generally  recognized  all-time 
record  being  set  in  1952,  when  57,879 
cases  were  reported. 

Somehow,  the  1940's  and  1950's  stand 


A  scene  in  Brooklyn's  hardest  hit  district  during  the  1916  epidemic.  Signs  warned 
the  healthy,  but  doctors,  strangers  to  polio,  could  do  little  to  help  the  victims. 
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BROWN  DROS. 


Polio-Stricken  child  on  his  way  to  the  hospital.  Many  parents,  ignorant  and  frightened,  refused  to  part  with  their  ill  children. 


"—THE  SCOURGE  OF  1916... 

America's  First  and  Worst  Polio  Epidemic 


in  memory  as  the  terrible  years  of  polio 
in  our  history,  climaxed  by  its  virtual 
conquest  with  the  advent  of  Dr.  Jonas 
Salk's  vaccine  in  1953. 

But  by  all  odds,  the  almost  forgotten 
epidemic  of  1916  stands  not  only  as 
America's  first  truly  great  polio  epi- 
demic, but — by  any  rational  account — 
also  as  the  worst.  It  was  a  nationwide 
epidemic,  but  by  far  the  greatest  concen- 
tration was  among  New  York  City's 
teeming  millions.  Today,  thinly  scat- 
tered through  our  population,  are  men 
and  women  in  their  fifties  and  sixties  who 
bear  the  paralyzing  effects  of  the  great 
scourge  of  1916.  They  won't  forget  it. 

The  1916  breed  of  virus  was  the  most 
vicious  remembered.  In  New  York,  in- 
stead of  the  death  rate  approximating  the 


usual  5%,  it  was  26.96%.  The  official 
nationwide  count  of  cases  was  "only"  a 
little  over  27,000 — well  below  the  57,879 
of  1952.  But  it  is  a  fairly  safe  guess  that 
there  were  upwards  of  100,000  cases  of 
polio  in  the  United  States  in  1916.  Only 
27  states  reported,  the  system  of  report- 
ing was  crude  compared  to  that  in  effect 
in  the  1950's,  and  in  1916  most  doctors 
hardly  knew  the  disease  when  they  saw 
it.  Many  polio  deaths  were  reported  from 
states  which  did  not  report  cases.  The 
most  reliable  figures  are  the  death  fig- 
ures. Only  twice  in  history  since  has  the 
whole  nation,  with  its  150,000,000-and- 
up  population,  had  as  many  polio  deaths 
as  New  York  City  had  all  by  itself  in 
1916,  with  its  then  5.6  million  people. 
There  were  8,928  reported  cases  in  the 


city,  and  many  unreported.  (California, 
the  worst-hit  state  in  1952,  had  half  that 
many.)  Brooklyn,  the  center  of  the  1916 
epidemic,  had  4,312  reported  cases, 
about  equal  to  California  in  1952.  The 
fear  and  panic  that  swept  the  city  and  its 
suburbs  has  not  been  equalled  since,  and 
we  have  seen  nothing  even  close  to  it 
since  the  flu  epidemic  of  1918.  In  the 
city,  2,407  people  were  reported  killed 
by  polio.  The  national  1916  death  toll  of 
over  7,000  has  never  been  equalled.  The 
epidemic  raged  all  summer.  The  weekly 
death  count  alone  created  a  huge  pyra- 
mid chart,  with  the  peak  in  late  summer. 
Weekly  reported  polio  deaths  in  New 
York  City  from  June  3  to  November  7. 
1916,  were:  1,  4,  16,  54,  119,  170,  214, 
255,  285,  374  (August  5),  251,  207, 
145,  98,  63,  51,  43.  27,  22,  11,  8,  8,  4, 
1.  With  the  onset  of  winter,  it  was  over. 

The  1916  epidemic  came  upon  New 
York  with  a  sledge  hammer  blow  in 
June.  There  was  little  warning.  In  the 
first  eight  days  of  June,  six  cases  were 
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Day  after  day,  during  the  epidemic,  an  exodus  of  women  and  their  children  took  place  on  trains  leaving  the  scourge-ridden  city. 


reported  in  Brooklyn.  The  official  report 
listed  them  as:  John  Pamaris  (10 
months) ;  Armanda  Schuccjio  (2  years  8 
months) ; William  Cortell  (8  years) ;  John 
Lessa  (20  months) ;  Tony  Piclo  ( 1  year) , 
and  Mitchell  Alvin  (IVi  years). 

Said  the  Health  Department  later: 
"To  judge  from  the  reports  of  physicians 
up  to  June  1 ,  there  was  nothing  to  excite 
suspicion  that  we  were  already  at  the 
onset  of  an  epidemic.  .  .  ."  No  cases  had 
been  reported  from  Brooklyn  until  that 
week,  and  none  up  to  then  in  June  from 
the  other  boroughs. 

A  later  check  revealed  some  originally 
unreported  cases  earlier.  In  May:  22 
cases  in  Brooklyn,  three  in  Queens,  one 
in  Staten  Island,  three  in  Manhattan.  In 
June,  one  in  the  Bronx.  Then  the  plague 
came  on  with  a  rush. 

The  effect  on  the  people  was  calami- 
tous. To  them  this  killer  was  not  only  a 
scourge,  but  a  new,  mysterious  and 
frightening  one.  While  polio  had  been 
identified  nearly  80  years  earlier,  it  stood 


in  all  the  annals  of  medicine  until  that 
time  as  a  rarity,  often  not  separated  from 
"other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system." 
The  New  York  Health  Department  re- 
ported in  1917  that  only  40  years  ear- 
lier: "The  knowledge  of  the  pathology 
of  the  disease  .  .  .  was  based  on  a  smaller 
number  of  autopsies  recorded  in  the 
whole  medical  literature  than  were  per- 
formed at  one  of  the  Department  hos- 
pitals during  the  past  summer." 

One  day  bands  had  played  for  the  chil- 
dren as  they  marched  through  the  streets 
of  Brooklyn.  The  next,  the  streets  were 
bare. 

Baby  carriages,  some  of  them  still 
gaily  decorated  after  the  annual  May 
Parade,  stood  empty  before  tightly  shut 
doors.  Inside  shabby  tenements  little 
ones  played  listlessly  in  the  sweaty  dark- 
ness of  their  fiats,  doors  closed,  windows 
sealed,  shades  drawn.  In  the  same  block, 
in  the  same  building,  sometimes  in  the 
same  squalid  rooms,  were  the  sick  ones. 

With  the  early  June  reports  of  polio  in 
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Brooklyn,  a  house-to-house  canvass  of 
the  area  was  ordered  immediately.  From 
door  to  door  trooped  the  inspectors,  but 
the  disease  had  preceded  them  by  days. 
Case  after  case  was  discovered,  among 
them  the  29  children  who  had  been  ill 
since  May.  For  a  week  and  longer,  these 
unreported  sources  of  polio  virus  had 
gone  unguarded,  capable  of  pouring  out 
micro-organisms  through  innumerable 
channels,  to  schools,  to  playgrounds,  to 
nickelodeons — reaching  out  across  an 
unsuspecting  city.  Before  a  soul  was 
aware  of  impending  catastrophe,  the 
epidemic  had  established  its  ground- 
work. 

Through  childless  streets  and  dark 
tenement  halls  plodded  the  health  inspec- 
tors, knocking  at  door  after  door,  ques- 
tioning, searching,  seeking  out  the  trail 
of  the  epidemic.  They  looked  into  anx- 
ious, haggard  faces  and  eyes  touched 
with  terror.  The  search  was  brief.  A  flip 
of  the  crib  covers,  a  quick  examination 
of  a  frightened  youngster  and  a  few 
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words  to  the  parents.  In  a  little  while  the 
ambulance  would  come  and  carry  the 
child  away.  Sometimes,  when  the  ambu- 
lance arrived  the  child  was  gone,  spirited 
away  by  terrified  parents.  Often  the  door 
was  barred,  the  family  holed  up  in  defi- 
ance of  authority.  Then  it  was  the  police 
w  ho  forced  an  entrance,  tearing  the  child 
from  a  screaming  mother  or  a  frenzied 
father  in  the  struggle  to  break  the  chain 
of  infection  that  gripped  the  city, 
rhere  was  no  way  of  knowing  it  then, 
but  the  polio  virus  already  was  out  of 
control.  The  chances  are  that  it  had 
marched  under  the  Maypoles  and  crepe 
paper  in  that  happy  May  Parade. 

"Only  a  thoroughly  alert  public  and 
a  forewarned  profession  could  have  pre- 
vented the  delay  in  official  knowledge  of 
the  threatening  epidemic,"  the  Health 
Department  announced  a  year  later,  after 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  epidemic's 
course.  But  the  public  was  abysmally  ig- 
norant of  this  strange  disease.  At  Baby 
Health  Stations,  mothers  appeared  car- 
rying infants  who  were  deathly  sick, 
complaining  that  a  child  no  longer  was 
using  an  arm  or  a  leg,  or  that  he  suddenly 
refused  to  hold  his  bottle.  They  never 
had  heard  of  polio.  The  most  obvious 
symptoms  went  unrecognized,  and  the 
highly  contagious  nature  of  the  disease 
was  ignored.  Mothers  and  children  min- 
gled together,  the  sick  and  the  well,  and 
the  virus  reached  ever  deeper  into  the 
community. 

During  the  week  that  ended  June  10, 
there  were  49  cases  of  polio  in  the  city. 
The  next  week  the  cases  doubled,  and 
16  of  the  victims  died.  In  the  week  that 
followed  there  were  233  cases  and  fatali- 


BROWN  EROS. 


ties  climbed  to  54.  Then,  in  the  last  week 
of  June,  there  were  445  more  cases,  of 
whom  1  19  died.  On  June  30,  1916,  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  was  officially  notified  that 
a  serious  epidemic  was  under  way,  not 
only  in  Brooklyn,  but  throughout  New 
York  City. 


Only  when  the  polio  epidemic  was  offi- 
cial did  the  whole  public  react.  And 
the  reaction  was  panic.  The  people  re- 
coiled in  fear  and  terror.  Desperately, 
they  sought  to  defend  themselves,  but 
they  were  trapped  by  their  own  igno- 
rance. In  their  frantic  efforts  to  protect 
their  children,  parents  fell  easy  victims 
to  rumor,  to  superstition,  to  quackery,  to 
viciousness  and  stupidity.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands fled  the  city,  probably  carrying 
with  them  the  seeds  of  new  epidemics. 
Children  were  locked  up  in  their  rooms, 
their  clothing  hidden  to  prevent  them 


Mineola,  L.I.,  also  took  steps  to  combat  the  threat  of  polio  by  refusing  entry  to  children. 
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Great  Neck,  L.!.,  barred  children  under  16,  and  authorities  checked  each  incoming  car. 
Cars  with  children  were  turned  back,  to  seek  another  haven,  probably  one  also  barred. 


from  going  into  the  streets.  Not  only 
were  they  barred  from  movies,  play- 
grounds and  libraries,  but  in  hundreds 
of  communities  outside  the  city,  emer- 
gency legislation  was  enacted  to  prevent 
children  from  entering  the  area.  Every 
child  had  become  a  threat.  The  same  kids 
who  had  marched  among  cheering 
throngs  in  May  were  shunned  as  a 
plague  in  July. 

Among  the  stricken,  the  lack  of 
health  education  resulted  in  conditions 
almost  beyond  belief.  A  large  segment  of 
the  population  held  hospitals  in  terror. 
Heahh  authorities  were  considered  mor- 
tal enemies.  Word  of  "the  disease" 
passed  by  word  of  mouth  from  tenement 
to  tenement,  along  with  old  wives'  tales, 
family  remedies  and  quack  cures.  The 
truth  was  bad  enough  without  embellish- 
{Continued  on  page  45) 
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The  old  Southwest:  An  elderly  Taos  Indian  and  ancient  pueblo  (village)  living  quarters. 


SANTA  FE -Where  the 
Old  World  Meets  the  New 


(Readers  may  find  this  series  of  value  on 
future  motor  trips  or  of  interest  to  stu- 
dents of  American  history.  We  suggest 
you  clip  and  save  each  as  it  appears.) 

By  ALDEN  STEVENS 
Field  Director,  Mobil  Travel  Guide 

SANTA  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  is  the  oldest  capital 
in  the  United  States.  Founded  in 
1609,  it  retains  its  picturesque,  historic 
old-world  quality  today,  even  though  it  is 
only  35  miles  from  Los  Alamos  where 
the  new  world  of  the  atom  bomb  was 
born.  In  the  Santa  Fe  area  are  ancient 
buildings,  Indian  pueblos  and  cere- 
monies, artists'  studios,  opera  in  the  sum- 
mer, wonderful  auto  tours  and,  of  course, 
Los  Alamos.  The  Plaza  at  Santa  Fe  was 
the  end  of  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail  into 
which  wagon  trains  brought  trade  goods 
of  every  type.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
Plaza  is  the  Palace  of  the  Governors,  the 
oldest  public  building  in  the  United 
States  (1609),  where  Gen.  Lew  Wallace 
wrote  part  of  "Ben  Hur"  while  he  was 
governor  of  New  Mexico  Territory.  The 


Hall  of  the  Modern  Indian  and  the  Fine 
Arts  Museum  are  also  on  the  Plaza.  At 
the  east  end  of  San  Francisco  Street  is  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Francis  (1869).  It  was 
built  by  Archbishop  Lamy  (prototype  for 
Willa  Gather's  Bishop  Latour  in  "Death 
Comes  for  the  Archbishop").  Our  Lady 
of  Light  Chapel,  with  its  "Miraculous 
Staircase"  (built  without  nails  or  visible 
means  of  support)  is  on  the  grounds  of 
Loretto  Academy.  San  Miguel  Mission 
(circa  1636)  is  the  oldest  church  in  the 
U.S.  still  in  use.  Near  it  are  the  Oldest 
House  (probably  pre-Spanish)  and  the 
State  Capitol.  Many  old  houses,  some 
now  art  studios  and  galleries  (and  many 
open  to  the  public) ,  are  on  Canyon  Road. 
East  of  these  stands  Cristo  Rey  Church, 
the  largest  adobe  structure  in  the  U.S., 
housing  ancient  stone  reredos  (altar 
screens).  Two  miles  south,  the  Museum 
of  International  Folk  Art  contains  beau- 
tiful exhibits  from  many  lands  and 
a  fine  collection  of  Spanish  Colonial 
items.  Nearby,  remarkable  sand  paint- 
ings and  other  Navajo  art  are  shown  in 
the  Museum  of  Navajo  Ceremonial  Art. 

Among  the  auto  tours  you  can  take 
from  Santa  Fe  are: 


1.  (Round  trip  about  100  miles) — - 
North  and  west  to  Tesuque  and  San  Ilde- 
fonso  Indian  pueblos;  Los  Alamos  and 
Bandelier  National  Monument  in  Fri- 
joles  Canyon,  where  there  are  ancient 
cliff  dwellings  almost  in  the  shadow  of 
Los  Alamos. 


2.  (Round  trip  about  150  miles)— 
North  to  the  world  famous  art  colony  of 
Taos  and  Taos  Pueblo,  an  ancient  five- 
story  Indian  apartment  house  where 
1,700  Indians  now  live  (admission 
charged). 

3.  (Round  trip  about  35  miles) — 
North  to  Santa  Fe  Ski  Basin  and  Hyde 
State  Park.  A  narrow,  twisting  road  leads 
into  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountains. 


Excellent  skiing  in  winter.  A  chair  Hft 
also  operates  during  the  summer,  giving 
magnificent  views. 


1966  Motel  and  Restaurant  Info: 

Excellent — La  Fonda  Hotel,  on  the  Plaza.  203 
rooms;  pool.  Very  good  restaurants.  Charming 
and  distinctive.  (505)  982-5511.  Excellent— 
Holiday  Inn,  4141  Cerrillos  Rd.,  4  miles  south- 
west on  US  85.  83  A/C  rooms,  pool.  Restaurant. 
(505)  982-9825.  Excellent— Lamplighter,  2405 
Cerrillos  Rd.,  2  miles  southwest  on  US  85.  42 
A/C  rooms,  pool.  Restaurant.  (505)  982-2905. 
Excellent — Three  Cities  of  Spain  Restaurant. 
724  Canyon  Rd.  Continental  cooking,  patio 
dining.  (505)  983-9815.  Very  good— Palace 
Restaurant,  Palace  Ave.,  1  block  west  of  Plaza. 
French,  American  cooking,  patio  dining.  (505) 
982-9891. 


(For  other  fine  motels  and  restaurants, 
see  Mobil  Travel  Guide  to  the  Southwest 
and  South  Central  Area.) 

Your  visit  to  any  historic  area  is  en- 
riched if  you  read  about  it  first.  Write  the 
Santa  Fe  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1 1 9 
Castillo  St.,  Santa  Fe,  for  maps  and  bro- 
chures. Paul  Horgan's  "The  Centuries  of 
Santa  Fe"  and  Oliver  La  Farge's  "Santa 
Fe,  the  Autobiography  of  a  Southwest- 
ern Town"  are  excellent.  Erna  Fergu- 
son's "New  Mexico"  is  good  on  the  state 
as  a  whole.  Ask  your  librarian  for  other 
references. 
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THE  ODD  SIDE  OF  AMERICAN 


The  Unseen  Third  Party 
Biggest  of  All 


By  LAURIN  H.  HEALY 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  we  have  a  basic  two-party  po- 
/\  litical  system  in  the  United  States  assumes  that  either 
~XJL  the  RepubUcans  or  the  Democrats  get  the  majority 
of  the  votes  of  those  of  our  people  who  are  old  enough  to 
vote.  They  overlook  a  third  party,  which,  even  in  Lyndon 
Johnson's  landslide  over  Barry  Goldwater  last  time  out,  had 


more  votes  than  the  Johnson  balloters. 
Here's  the  arithmetic: 

Total  population    192,119,000 

Under  21    78,244,800 


Old  enough  to  vote    113,874,200 

Total  vote    70,303,305 


Old  enough  to  vote  but  didn't  vote    43,570,895 

Voted  for  Johnson    43,126,506 


Excess  of  non-voters  over  Johnson  voters  ....  444,389 


There  you  have  our  third  major  party.  The  Non-Vote 
Party.  Its  impressive  record  was  that  it  outnumbered  the 
voters  for  the  winner  in  one  of  the  biggest  Presidential  land- 
slides in  our  history — by  almost  a  half  million! 

This  powerful  political  group  is  nothing  new.  When  John 
F.  Kennedy  defeated  Richard  M.  Nixon  in  1960  by  only 
118,550  (less  than  one  vote  per  precinct  throughout  the 
country),  nearly  AVi  million  more  voting-age  citizens  failed 
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to  cast  ballots  than  voted  for  either  Kennedy  or  Nixon. 

The  Non-Vote  Party  is  international,  like  the  Communists. 
The  U.S.  wing  is  proportionately  greater  than  the  Non-Vote 
parties  in  any  free  European  nation.  Taking  our  last  eight 
Presidential  elections,  it  mustered  41.3%  of  our  eligible  vot- 
ing strength.  The  Non-Voters  of  Europe  command  no  more 
than  30%  in  any  nation.  In  30  nations  of  the  world  the 
Non-Voters  can't  pull  more  than  20%. 

There  are  some  countries  with  more  Non- Voters,  per- 
centage-wise, than  our  own  huge  noninfluential  group.  They 
include  19  new  African  nations  and  several  South  American 
and  Asian  lands,  nearly  all  of  them  classed  among  the  "un- 
derdeveloped" nations. 

Here,  then,  is  one  category  where  we  are  in  a  class  with 
the  "underdeveloped"  nations.  Maybe  someone  ought  to  take 
it  up  with  the  UN,  and  put  in  for  some  political  foreign  aid 
for  the  United  States. 

Our  Non-Vote  Party  is  somewhat  weaker  in  Presidential 
elections  than  in  Congressional,  state  and  local  contests,  when 
many  of  its  members  decide  to  line  up  with  one  side  or  an- 
other of  those  parties  that  have  candidates.  The  Non-Vote 
Party  is  remarkable  for  having  endured  since  the  days  of  the 
old  Federalists  and  Whigs  without  ever  holding  a  conven- 
tion or  putting  up  a  candidate  of  its  own  for  any  office. 

Some  of  the  Non-Voters  have  solid  reasons  for  their  affilia- 
tion— extreme  disability,  ignorance,  intimidation.  But  the 
hard  core  of  the  Party  is  held  together  by  a  rugged  spirit  of 
apathy,  for  which  the  Party  has  always  been  famous,  the  end 


ELECTIONS  TWO  VIEWS 


Fumy  Things 
Happened 
at  the  Polls 

By  FRANK  L.  REMINGTON 

IN  A  FEW  MONTHS  we'll  have  Congressional  elections 
again.  Get  ready  for  laughs  as  well  as  contests. 
Not  an  Election  Day  goes  by  without  some  strange,  hu- 
morous or  human  tales  of  unique  incidents  or  absurdities 
at  the  polls  being  reported  in  the  news.  There  was  the  Michi- 
gan couple  who  were  told  that  they  couldn't  vote  in  Char- 
levoix County  unless  they  moved  their  bed.  By  state  law  a 
voter  must  cast  his  vote  in  the  county  where  he  sleeps.  With 
a  home  on  the  county  line  they  ate  in  Charlevoix,  but  slept 
in  the  next  county. 

There  was  the  story  out  of  St.  Paul  of  a  woman  voter  who 
unthinkingly  signed  her  name  on  a  ballot  before  she  realized 
what  she  was  doing.  Later,  when  officials  told  her  she  couldn't 


have  her  ballot  back,  she  sighed,  "Oh  dear,  I  just  voted  for 
myself  for  senator!"  A  vacationing  woman  once  sent  her  ab- 
sentee ballot  back  to  her  local  election  board.  "I  don't  like 
the  names  of  any  of  the  men  you  sent  me,"  she  wrote.  "Please 
send  me  another  list."  In  another  town  election,  officials  told 
a  couple  that  they  couldn't  go  into  the  voting  booth  together. 
"Why  not?"  they  asked.  "We're  married." 

Today,  let's  hope,  we  don't  have  anywhere  the  kind  of 
public  that  often  went  to  the  polls  in  an  earlier  rough-and- 
tumble  era.  In  some  frontier  towns  about  the  time  Kentucky 
was  being  settled,  the  "in's"  bully  boys  passed  out  free  liquor 
to  "right"  voters,  with  an  extra  shot  of  whiskey  each  time 


a  voter  returned  to  vote  "right"  again  in  the  same  election. 
But  they'd  pick  fights  with  "wrong"  voters,  and  more  than 
one  pioneer  had  his  eyes  gouged  out  in  drunken  Election 
Day  brawls.  On  the  day  Tennessean  Andrew  Jackson  was 
elected  President,  the  entire  male  population  of  one  Ten- 
nessee town  conducted  an  all-out  man  hunt  for  two  local 
residents  who  had  voted  against  Jackson.  They  aimed  to  tar- 
and-feather  them. 

Not  long  ago,  voters  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  had  as  one 
choice  on  the  ballot  a  candidate  for  city  council  who  pleaded: 
"Don't  vote  for  me.  If  I'm  not  elected  I'll  be  able  to  go  fish- 
ing." They  may  never  have  known  what  to  make  of  it,  but 
a  slightly  difiFerent  appeal  in  Morris  Plains,  N.J.,  was  plainly 
understood.  If  elected.  Warren  Bath  promised  to  abolish  the 
office  for  which  he  was  running.  The  accident  of  some  can- 
didates' names  added  an  odd  twist  to  a  slate  of  candidates 
for  trustees  of  the  Fallbrook  Unified  School  District  in  Cali- 
fornia.  The  list  included  Mr.  Hankey  and  Mr.  Pankey. 

Guy  PezzoUa.  of  Lundhurst,  N.J.,  knows  just  how  much  a 
single  vote  counts.  Because  he  didn't  feel  well  he  stayed  home 
and  didn't  vote  for  his  wife,  who  was  running  for  Republican 
committeewoman  for  her  district.  Mrs.  Pezzolla  lost  by  one 
vote. 

In  St.  Charles,  111.,  a  few  years  back,  the  town  voted  on  a 
proposal  for  a  council-manager  form  of  government.  The 
League  of  Women  Voters  urged  the  population  to:  "Vote 
Yes  or  No — But  Vote!"  Among  the  ballots  cast  there  were 
numerous  ones  marked  "Yes  or  No." 

ONCE,  IN  Waseca,  Minn.,  a  popular  resident  rolled  up  1,252 
votes  to  win  the  post  of  justice  of  peace.  Then  it  turned 
out  that  there  wasn't  any  such  office.  In  a  similar,  but  more  un- 
derstandable situation  in  West  Hollywood,  Fla.,  voters  elected 
a  mayor,  but  on  the  same  ballot  defeated  a  proposal  to  in- 
corporate the  town.  The  successful  candidate  for  mayor  ended 
up  as  the  new  mayor  of  no  place.  In  Truro,  Mass.,  a  candi- 
date tried  to  play  the  law  of  averages.  He  entered  his  name 
for  1 1  different  municipal  offices.  This  statistical  approach 
to  getting  elected  didn't  work.  He  won  not  a  single  post. 

Edward  V.  Dempsey  kept  his  sense  of  humor  when  he 
ran  for  councilman  of  North  Adams,  Mass.  His  political  ex- 
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CONTINUED  The  Odd  Side  of  American  Elections— Two  Views 


pense  form,  when  filed,  read:  "No  contributions,  no  expendi- 
tures, no  success." 

Not  long  ago  a  New  Jersey  student  living  on  the  campus 
of  Michigan  State  University  at  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  learned 
that  he'd  be  considered  a  Jersey  resident,  ineligible  to  regis- 
ter in  Michigan  unless  he  was  a  married  student  living  in 
Michigan  with  his  wife.  The  student,  Gene  Ritzinger,  of 
Kearny,  N.J.  promptly  advertised  for  a  wife  who  needn't 
be  able  to  cook  and  who  could  have  a  divorce  at  sundown 
on  Election  Day.  News  reports  didn't  say  if  he  had  any  takers 
for  his  gag. 

Candidates  who  are  turned  down  by  their  fellow  citizens 
have  ways  of  getting  back.  A  garage  owner  in  Olivette,  Mo., 
who  was  flooded  by  a  barrage  of  opposition  votes  when  he 
ran  for  the  board  of  trustees,  calmly  upped  the  town's  rent 
for  keeping  its  fire  engine  in  his  garage  from  $80  to  $250 
a  month. 

In  Pennsylvania  it  is  possible  to  setde  some  tie  votes  by 
lot.  and  this  applies  to  State  Assembly  candidates.  A  tie  is 
a  rarity  when  several  thousand  vote,  but  sure  enough,  two 
Assembly  candidates  once  ended  up  with  exactly  9,824  votes 
each.  The  Republican  had  the  first  draw  and  came  up  with 
the  winning  number  right  off  the  bat. 

Of  course,  if  you  don't  register  you  can't  vote.  A  Montana 
man  failed  to  appreciate  the  reasoning  for  such  a  rule.  He 
flew  into  a  rage  when,  having 


failed  to  register,  he  was 
turned  away  from  the  voting 
booth  on  Election  Day.  He 
seized  the  ballot  box  before 
anyone  could  stop  him,  and 
stomped  out,  announcing, 
"If  I  can't  vote,  nobody  else 
can  either!" 

Extremely  close  races 
seem  to  be  becoming  more 
common.  Following  the  one- 
vote-per-precinct  (on  the 
average)  win  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy over  Mr.  Nixon  for 
President  in  1960,  the  1962 
state,  local  and  Congres- 
sional elections  saw  a  lot  of 
cliff  hangers.  The  Minnesota 


governorship  was  decided 
by  91  votes  out  of  more  than 

1,250,000  that  were  cast  in  the  state.  The  margin  came  to 
about  one  vote  per  county.  That  same  year  seven  governor- 
ships were  decided  by  five  votes  per  precinct  or  less,  and 
three  U.S.  Senatorships  were  won  by  two  votes  or  less  per 
precinct. 

A  lifelong  Republican  cast  the  only  Democratic  vote  of 
his  life  for  Harry  Truman  for  President  in  1948.  He  ex- 
plained to  his  wife  that  evening:  "All  the  advance  dope  has 


Tom  Dewey  in  by  a  landslide,  thank  goodness.  So  I  used  my 
lone  vote  to  hold  down  his  margin,  because  I  don't  think  it 
is  good  for  any  man  to  win  by  a  big  margin.  It  tempts  him 
to  think  that  he  has  overwhelming  power,  which  I  don't  think 
is  a  good  thing  even  for  our  man."  When  it  was  plain  the 
next  day  that  Truman  had  won,  his  equally  Republican  wife 
sneered:  "You  and  a  bunch  of  other  big  brains  and  your 
smart  theories!" 

Bets  on  elections  have  long  been  famous  for  their  zany 
stakes.  Losers  have  sulfered  such  public  humiliation  as  push- 
ing peanuts  and  apples  with  their  noses  along  sidewalks,  while 
wearing  sandwich  signs  admitting:  "I  bet  on  the  wrong  candi- 
date." Others  have  received  such  penalties  as  a  custard  pie 
in  the  face  in  public  from  the  fellow  who  won  the  bet,  or 
they  have  ridden  horses  or  cows  through  the  streets  while 
clad  only  in  their  underwear,  or  taken  dogs  to  restaurants 
for  steak  dinners.  One  election  bettor  who  vowed  he'd  eat 
his  shirt  if  his  man  lost  did  just  that.  He  dissolved  his  shirt  in 
acid,  neutralized  the  acid,  filtered  out  the  ash  of  the  shirt,  then 
spread  it  on  bread  and  gobbled  his  "shirtburger"  with  ap- 
parent gusto. 

There  was  also  the  perturbed  young  lady  at  a  Pennsylvania 
polling  place  who  told  a  friend:  "Golly,  I  don't  know  who 
to  vote  for.  All  the  candidates  seem  so  well-qualified  that  I 
can't  make  up  my  mind." 

Finally  she  slipped  into  the  voting  booth,  and  emerged  a 
few  minutes  later  with  a  smile  on  her  face.  "I  solved  it,"  she 
told  her  friend.  "I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind  so  I  wrote 
'God  bless  you  all'  across  the  bottom  of  my  ballot."  the  end 
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LIFE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 

The  Return  of  Bow  Hunting 


MODERN  BOW-AND-ARROW  hunting  is  proba- 
bly so  popular  because  it  really  tests 
the  hunter.  It  takes  all  aspects  of  the  hunt 
to  succeed — finding  the  game  animal,  track- 
ing it,  stalking  it — as  well  as  shooting  it. 
A  bagged  trophy  testifies  to  more  than 
being  a  good  shot. 

This  season  the  number  of  bowhunting 
licenses  is  expected  to  reach  several  million. 
The  targets  range  from  Alaskan  brown  bear 
to  chucks,  squirrels  and  rabbits.  Even 
pheasant  on  the  wing.  Even  fish.  The  mod- 
ern bow  would  make  Robin  Hood  stare  in 
wonder,  and  it  has  been  improved  so  that 
with  a  minimum  of  practice  you  probably 
could  outshoot  him.  It's  made  of  hollow 
fiberglass,  aluminum  or  laminated  woods. 
And  it  has  a  rifle-type  sight.  It  can  even 
be  equipped  with  Bushnell's  telescopic 
sight.  Bows  for  fishing  have  spinning-type 
reels. 

Bows  are  made  in  various  shooting 
weights,  or  powers,  measured  in  pounds- 
of-pull  and  ranging  from  weights  for  kid- 
dies to  bear-stoppers  which  take  plenty  of 
muscle  to  draw.  Arrows  carry  special  razor- 
sharp  broadheads  to  cause  maximum  bleed- 
ing when  they  strike.  They  help  assure  the 
taking  of  most  wounded  game.  Actually, 
this  bleeding  finally  drops  the  animal  since 
the  arrow  doesn't  have  the  shocking  power 
of  a  high-speed  bullet.  Besides  a  bow,  and 
hunting  arrows  carried  in  a  special  quiver 
that  keeps  them  from  rattling  noisily,  all 
you  need  is  camouflage  hunting  clothes,  GI- 
type,  suitable  for  stalking  or  for  calling 
varmints,  such  as  fox,  from  a  blind.  A  sig- 
nificant advantage  of  bowhunting  is  that 
its  hunting  season  precedes  the  regular  gun- 
ning season,  and  so  the  game  have  not  yet 
become  wary  and  are  easier  to  stalk.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  reports  from  Viet  Nam, 


World-famed  archer  Ben  Pearson  w/ith  lar- 
gest (1,500  lbs.)  polar  bear  and  largest 
(800  lbs.)  grizzly  bear  ever  taken  with 
bow  and  arrow.  Both  were  taken  in  Alaska. 


our  military  are  seriously  considering  adopt- 
ing the  noiseless  bow  and  arrow,  especially 
as  a  survival  weapon.  The  VC  have  been 
using  them  all  along,  also  the  wind-up  cross- 
bow which,  incidentally,  is  illegal  in  this 
country  because  it  is  extremely  powerful 
and  accurate  as  well  as  silent. 

One  can  quickly  learn  to  shoot  a  long 
bow  accurately  enough  for  hunting.  Instruc- 
tion booklets  and  equipment  catalogues, 
may  be  had  from:  ( 1 )  Bear  Archery  Co., 
Grayling,  Mich.;  (2)  Browning  Arms  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  (3)  Shakespeare  Co.,  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.;  (4)  Colt  Industries,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.;  (5)  Ben  Pearson.  Inc.,  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark. 

IN  SALMON  RIVERS,  rainbows  and  steel- 
heads  feed  on  salmon  eggs.  Bill  Miller  of 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  passes  on  a  fishing  tip  he 
got  from  a  Klamath  River  guide:  tie  a  short 
piece  of  red  fluorescent  yarn  to  your  bait 
or  lure.  When  he  did  it,  he  caught  10  steel- 
head  and  two  rainbows  in  two  hours!  The 
secret:  the  red  yarn  looks  like  salmon  eggs. 

GREATEST  INVENTION  OF  THE  GEN 
TURY:  insect  repellent  in  the  form  of  pre- 
moistened  towelettes,  like  Wash  'n  Dri.  No 
bottles  nor  sprays.  Each  is  a  small  sealed 
envelope.  lust  tear  off  one  end,  remove  and 
unfold  the  saturated  paper  towel  and  wipe 
on  your  hands,  face,  arms  and  legs.  Pleas- 
antly scented.  Made  by  Holland-Rantos  Co., 
393  7th  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 

EYEGLASSES,  wet  with  rain,  obstruct 
vision  and  are  annoying.  The  remedy,  ac- 
cording to  R.  Miller  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  is 
to  clean  the  glasses  with  glass  wax  before 
going  out  into  the  bad  weather.  The  rain 
will  run  right  off  the  lenses.  In  an  emer- 
gency, wiping  them  with  newspaper  will 
have  a  similar  effect,  due  to  the  oil  in  the 
newsprint. 

WHEN  YOUR  YOUNG  RETRIEVER  has 

a  hard  mouth  (that  is,  bites  down  hard  on 
a  dead  bird  while  retrieving  it),  train  him 
with  a  rubber  balloon  partly  filled  with  wa- 
ter, advises  W.  C.  Jervis  of  Somerville, 
Mass.  When  he  bites  it,  it  will  burst  and 
wet  him.  Not  enough  to  scare  him,  just 
enough  to  make  him  uncomfortable  and 
teach  him  a  lesson. 


the  simplest  solutions.  He  puts  the  cello- 
phane jacket  from  a  pack  of  cigarettes  over 
the  muzzle,  and  holds  it  in  place  with  a  loose 
rubber  band  so  it  can  be  shot  off  easily. 
Don't  tape  it  on;  it  might  obstruct  the  muz- 
zle dangerously. 

NEW  ELECTRIC  SPINNING  REEL  by 

Woodstream  Corp.  of  Lititz,  Pa.,  weighs 
only  26V2  ounces,  has  three  retrieve  speeds 
activated  by  a  thumb-control  button.  It 
doesn't  fight  a  fish,  but  simply  retrieves  the 
lure  and  keeps  the  line  taut  while  the  fish  is 


Electric  spinning  reel  by  Woodstream. 

being  played.  Drag  is  adjustable.  Power 
pack  lasts  for  hundreds  of  casts  and  is  re- 
chargeable. Reel  can  be  used  right  or  left- 
handed.  Comes  in  luggage-type  case  with 
extra  spool,  and  power  pack,  and  charger. 
Price:  $150. 

POTS  AND  PANS  blacken  quickly  with 
hard-to-remove  carbon  when  they  are  used 
over  an  open  campfire.  To  avoid  it,  first 
cover  the  outside  of  the  utensil  with  ordi- 
nary soap,  writes  George  Kahila  of  lefTrey 
City,  Wyoming.  Then  the  black  washes  off 
easily  without  scouring. 

WHEN  PACKING  your  duffel  for  an  out- 
door trip,  sort  the  items  according  to  their 
use  and  stow  them  in  large  polyethylene 
freezer  bags,  advises  Ronnie  Suygert  of 
Leesville,  S.C.  Then  when  you  have  to  take 
out  something,  you  don't  have  to  disturb 
the  entire  contents.  Everything  is  neat  and 
visible. 

BEFORE  YOU  GO  BOATING  in  rough 
water,  heed  the  safety  suggestion  of  Mrs. 
John  Stergas  of  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.Y. 
Run  a  rope  through  ringbolts  fastened 
around  the  boat's  gunwale.  Should  you  cap- 
size, the  rope  will  be  easy  to  grasp  and  hold. 


FISH  RECIPE:  Place  each  cleaned  fish  on 
a  square  of  aluminum  foil.  Salt  and  pepper 
them,  dot  with  butter,  add  a  slice  of  lemon. 
Then  pour  several  tablespoons  of  California 
dry  wine  over  them,  seal  them  tightly  in  the 
foil  so  there's  no  air  space  inside,  and  cook 
over  a  campfire  until  tender.  Wash  them 
down  with  the  rest  of  the  wine  chilled  in 
a  nearby  stream. 

KEEPING  RAIN  AND  SNOW  out  of  the 

muzzle  of  a  shotgun  or  rifle  is  always  a 
problem  for  hunters  in  bad  weather,  but 
Fred  Murray,  Jr.,  of  Butler.  Mo.,  has  one  of 

THE  AMERICA 


NO  NEED  TO  LOOK  FAR  for  dry  fire- 
wood in  wet  weather,  writes  Bob  Griffin  of 
Wilson,  N.C.  There's  plenty  of  it  overhead: 
dead  tree  limbs  that  never  get  soaked 
through.  He  ties  a  sinker  to  a  heavy  nylon 
fishline,  tosses  it  over  the  limb,  then  pulls 
both  ends  of  the  line  to  get  his  firewood. 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
$5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  IVIasfazine,  720  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
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WASHINGTON 


PRO*  CON    OPPOSING  VIEWS  ON  THE  CONSUMER  CREDIT  BILL  PENDING  IN 


DO  WE  NEED  A 


Sen.  Paul  H.  Douglas  (D-lll.) 

AMERICANS  NOW  owe  $304  bil- 
lion in  consumer  debt,  on 
which  we  pay  at  least  $22  billion 
annually  in  finance  charges. 

Despite  our  huge  debt  as  con- 
sumers, studies  show  only  about 
1/lOth  of  us  know  what  we  pay 
for  installment  credit  and  per- 
sonal loans. 

The  truth-in-lending  bill  is  based  on  the  principle 
that  the  consumer  has  a  right  to  know  the  full  cost 
of  what  he  is  asked  to  pay  in  finance  charges.  It  would 
require  that  this  information  be  disclosed  to  buyers 
and  borrowers  in  two  forms:  (1)  in  dollars,  and  (2) 
as  an  annual  percentage  rate  on  the  unpaid  balance. 

For  example,  a  witness  testified  that  he  bought  a 
TV  set  for  $123.88  and  was  told  only  that  he  would 
make  24  monthly  payments  of  $17.50.  But  under  my 
bill  he  would  have  been  told  that  (a)  the  actual  finance 
charge  was  $296.12  (more  than  twice  the  price) ,  and 
(b)  this  amounted  to  229 /<  per  year  in  finance  charges. 

The  annual  rate  would  tell  the  consumer  the  price 
of  credit  per  unit,  just  as  he  is  now  told  the  price  per 
unit  (quart)  of  milk  and  the  price  per  unit  (pound) 
of  meat. 

Those  who  fear  truth-in-lending  say  it  is  "unneces- 
sary" and  "too  difficult."  But  what  do  American  con- 
sumers think?  When  a  Republican  Congressman  re- 
cently polled  the  people  of  his  suburban  district  in 
northern  Illinois  on  a  score  of  pending  bills,  91'/(>  said 
they  wanted  truth-in-lending  legislation.  More  people 
were  for  this  than  for  any  other  bill  listed. 


The  hearings  of  our  Senate  Subcommittee  and  the 
letters  and  reports  which  come  to  us  daily  have  dis- 
closed thousands  of  examples  of  concealed  finance 
charges  commonly  as  high  as  100%  and  more. 

Test  yourself  on  the  need.  Do  you  know,  for  ex- 
ample, that: 

— the  "3'a  per  month"  plan  is  really  36/(  per  year? 

— the  "$4.50  per  hundred"  new  car  financing  plan 
is  really  about  9%  per  year? 

— the  advertised  "5'  (  "  rate  on  home  improvement 
loans  is  almost  10' r  per  year? 

The  claim  that  truth-in-lending  is  "too  difficult"  has 
already  been  disproved  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
directive  which  gives  truth-in-lending  protection  to 
our  3  million  servicemen  and  their  families.  The  direc- 
tive includes  a  table  from  which  the  annual  rate  is 
easily  determined.  Of  course,  lenders  and  credit  sales- 
men already  start  from  tables  showing  the  annual  rate 
they  will  get  under  various  repayment  plans.  So  the 
real  fear  of  opponents  is  that  unjustifiably  high  rates 
cannot  stand  the  light  of  day. 

Truth-in-lending  will  protect  consumers  and  it  wiU 
be  a  help  to  ethical  businessmen.  It  does  not  regulate 
interest  rates.  It  is  not  a  "usury"  law.  I  oppose  such 
federal  regulation.  But  I  believe  that  people  have  a 
right  to  know  the  price  of  credit  so  that  they  may  shop 
for  the  best  credit  buy. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel 

on  this  big  issue,  fill  out  the  "ballot"  on  the  facing  page  and  mail  it  to  him  ^ 
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CONGRESS  BY  SENATORS  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS  OF  ILL,  AND  WALLACE  F.  BENNETT  OF  UTAH.I 


TRUTH-IN-LENDING  BILL? 


Sen.  Wallace  F.  Bennett  (R-Utah) 

DOES  THE  United  States  need 
a  flag?  Of  course  we  need 
a  flag.  Do  we  need  legislation 
regarding  the  disclosure  of 
credit  costs?  Of  course,  and  we 
have  such  legislation  in  every 
state.  Do  we  need  additional 
legislation  dealing  with  credit 
practices?  Yes,  just  as  we  need  improvement  in  our 
schools,  in  our  prisons,  in  our  housing  and  in  other 
aspects  of  our  society. 

The  fact  that  improvement  is  needed  does  not  mean 
that  all  legislation  claiming  to  solve  a  problem  is 
worthy  of  Congressional  approval.  The  Congress  has 
nearly  19,000  bills  that  make  such  a  claim.  All  are 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  on  their  merits.  None 
is  worthy  of  acceptance  just  because  of  a  high-sound- 
ing purpose  or  title. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  federal  consumer  credit  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  pending  in  Congress  for  the  last 
six  years.  It  has  deserved  and  received  thorough  con- 
sideration and  has  been  found  wanting. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  support  this  bill,  though  to 
do  so  might  be  politically  popular.  I  would  not  be 
honest  with  myself  if  I  did  because  it  requires  mis- 
leading, untrue  statements;  could  result  in  higher  con- 
sumer prices;  and  though  it  may  appear  desirable  at 
first  glance,  proves  to  be  undesirable  on  closer  exami- 
nation. 

What  is  it  about  the  federal  consumer  credit  control 
"truth-in-lending"  bill  that  makes  it  undesirable? 
Certainly  it  is  not  the  principle  of  full  disclosure. 


Legitimate  merchants  and  lenders  are  providing  dis- 
closure now  and  are  willing  to  give  all  possible  infor- 
mation that  a  customer  requests. 

Aside  from  the  all-important  fact  that  this  would 
be  a  federal  law  nullifying  state  statutes,  the  bill  itself 
is  unworkable.  Its  impossible  provision  is  the  unyield- 
ing demand  for  a  simple  annual  rate.  The  simple  an- 
nual rate  provision  requires  that  a  customer  be  given 
— in  advance — an  effective  rate  of  finance  charge  on 
the  outstanding,  unpaid  balance  of  the  contract.  It  has 
been  shown  unquestionably  that  this  cannot  be  com- 
puted in  advance  on  many  familiar  credit  transactions 
such  as  revolving  credit,  check  credit,  credit  card 
transactions,  variable  interest  rate  agreements,  stu- 
dent loans,  or  in  fact,  any  credit  transaction  in  which 
the  payment  schedule  is  not  absolutely  rigid. 

These  types  of  credit  are  convenient  and  desired  by 
consumers  as  evidenced  by  their  widespread  use.  Con- 
sumers should  and  can  know  what  they  cost,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  outlawed  in  order  that 
an  arbitrary  standard  of  doubtful  value  may  be  met. 
Other  methods  of  rate  disclosure  can  be  more  accurate 
and  more  meaningful  for  comparison.  These  are  being 
explored  by  members  of  Congress  and  competent  study 
groups  outside  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  our  aim  to  develop  a  practicable  standard 
whereby  comparison  of  credit  costs  can  be  made  with- 
out disrupting  legitimate  credit  transactions.  We  think 
it  can  be  done  and  are  not  willing  to  settle  for  an  ex- 
pedient, half-way  measure  which  will  have  detri- 
mental side  effects  to  be  paid  for  by  the  consumer. 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine 
for  September  the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON: 
Do  We  Need  A  Truth-In-Lending  Bill? 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE. 

IN  MY  OPINION  □  THERE  IS  □  THERE  IS  NOT 
A  NEED  FOR  A  TRUTH-IN-LENDING  BILL 


SIGNED   

ADDRESS   

TOWN   STATE.. 


L_. 
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A  CLOSE  LOOK  AT  THE 


ANEW  GI  Bill  of  Rights  (Public 
Law  89-358)  was  enacted  last 
March  3.  It  touches  most  men 
and  women  who  have  been  in  military 
service  since  1955  and  others  up  to  a 
date  in  the  future  still  to  be  determined. 
The  original  GI  Bill,  passed  in  1944  for 
WW2  veterans,  was  revolutionary.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  a  law  for  returning 
war  veterans  offered  them  educational 
aid,  housing  and  business  loan  guaran- 
tees, jobless  pay — all  of  which  were  as 
important  to  the  nation  as  to  each  vet- 
eran. They  enhanced  his  earning  and 
spending  power  during  a  critical  period 
of  the  national  economy. 

Instead  of  peddling  apples  on  street 
corners  and  becoming  subjects  of  wel- 
fare agencies — as  had  happened  to  many 
after  WWl — the  veterans  who  came  un- 
der the  first  GI  Bill  were  buying  homes, 
refrigerators,  carpets,  good  food.  Instead 
of  becoming  a  permanent  core  of  un- 
skilled and  potentially  unemployed 
Americans — as  happened  to  many  vets 
after  WWl — the  veterans  who  came  un- 
der the  first  GI  Bill  used  their  educational 
benefits  in  large  numbers  to  gain  job  and 
professional  skills. 

No  economist  that  we  have  yet  heard 
of  has  tried  to  measure  the  contribution 
of  the  first  GI  Bill  to  the  almost  continu- 
ous economic  boom  that  has  followed 
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WW2  for  more  than  twenty  years.  We 
know  that  the  return  of  veterans  from 
previous  wars  was  followed  by  recessions 
or  depressions. 

The  first  GI  Bill  also  helped  most  the 
veteran  who  would  help  himself — go  to 
school,  assume  a  home  mortgage,  go  into 
business,  actively  seek  a  job.  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  designed  the  first  GI  Bill,  in- 
sisted that  it  be  adopted  in  a  single  pack- 
age, and  fought  it  through  Congress  even 
against  the  combined  opposition,  at  one 
time,  of  a  bloc  of  other  chartered  vet- 
erans organizations. 

The  WW2  Bill  had  proved  itself  so 
magnificently  that  another  (for  Korea 
vets)  sailed  through  Congress  almost 
without  prompting  or  opposition.  The 
Korea  GI  Bill  was  not  revolutionary.  To 
a  large  extent  it  was  a  carbon  copy  of  the 
first,  though  it  embodied  some  changes 
based  on  what  had  been  learned  in  ad- 
ministering the  first  one. 

The  third,  or  Cold  War,  GI  Bill  that 
became  law  last  March,  is,  again,  revolu- 
tionary in  many  ways. 

It  is  revolutionary  in  that  it  extends 
Gl-type  benefits  to  veterans  whose  only 
service  was  in  peactime.  It  goes  back  to 
the  termination  date  of  service  qualifying 
veterans  for  benefits  under  the  Korea  Bill 
in  1955  and  awards  similar  benefits  and 
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Others  (and  withholds  a  few)  for  vets  of 
the  period  between  the  Korean  War  and 
the  Vietnamese  fighting.  It  covers  the 
servicemen  in  Vietnam,  and  those  pres- 
ently serving  elsewhere  as  well.  There  is 
no  termination  date  now  set  for  future 
service  that  it  may  cover. 

Between  all  three  Bills,  qualifying  mil- 
itary service  ever  since  1940  has  now 
been  covered  by  a  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  ex- 
cept for  a  brief  period  in  the  late  1940's 
when  the  United  States  was  dreamily  en- 
gaged in  a  general  demobilization  that 
was  cut  short  by  the  Korean  War. 

The  new  bill  is  also  revolutionary  in 
that  it  awards  VA  hospitalization  for 
non-service-connected  disabilities  (on  an 
if-space-is-available,  and  an  unable-to- 
pay-for-own-care  basis)  to  veterans  of 
peacetime  service.  This  only  went  to  war 
veterans,  previously,  and  not  under  a  GI 
Bill.  It  extends  Veterans'  Preference  in 
federal  Civil  Service  to  veterans  of  the 
peace  period  covered  by  the  bill,  as  well 
as  U.S.  and  State  employment  service 
veterans'  priorities  and  special  job  coun- 
seling services.  Its  educational  aid  ex- 
tends to  the  completion  of  high  school. 

It  is  also  revolutionary  in  that,  so  long 
as  it  doesn't  interfere  with  their  military 
duties,  many  of  its  benefits  (including 
home  loans  and  education)  are  available 
to  men  who  stay  in  military  service. 
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COLD  WAR  GI  BILE 

A  new  law  this  year  extends  GI  benefits  to  peacetime 
veterans  for  the  first  time  in  history,  embracing  active 
duty  vets  from  the  end  of  the  Korean  War  to  Vietnam. 


In  our  April  Veterans  Newsletter,  this 
magazine  published  a  short  summary  of 
the  Cold  War  GI  Bill  benefits.  We  were 
largely  spared  from  preparing  a  more 
detailed  account  when  The  American 
Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy 
Research  of  Washington,  D.C.,  issued  a 
"Special  Analysis"  of  the  new  law  late 
in  the  spring.  It  is  the  first  time  in  the 
memory  of  your  editor  that  an  account 
of  the  content  of  a  veteran  law  prepared 
by  a  non-veteran,  non-military  agency 
has  met  the  standards  for  research,  ac- 
curacy and  clarity  of  this  magazine. 

The  following  account  of  the  Cold 
War  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  published  here 
by  arrangement  with  the  Institute,  is,  in 
most  part,  the  Institute's  own  report.  We 
have  deleted  the  legislative  history  of  the 
bill  (earlier  reported  on  these  pages)  and 
some  matter  that  is  already  out  of  date. 
In  some  instances  we  have  edited  for 
brevity,  or  have  added  emphasis,  clarifi- 
cation or  information  on  the  advice  of 
The  American  Legion  National  Rehabili- 
tation and  Economic  Commissions. 

The  report  should  be  carefully  read 
by  everyone  who  has  been  in  military 
service  since  1955,  by  everyone  now  in 
service  or  anticipating  going  into  service 
— and  by  members  of  their  families — not 
because  it  is  especially  light  reading  (no 


accurate  account  of  a  law  is)  but  because 
it  touches  upon  their  lives  personally. 

Background 

The  new  law  provides  a  permanent 
program  including  cash  educational  as- 
sistance allowances,  guaranteed  and  di- 
rect home  loans,  medical  care,  prefer- 
ence for  federal  employment,  and  job 
placement  aid.  Under  it  an  estimated 
3,800,000  veterans  are  newly  eligible  for 
benefits. 

The  primary  emphasis  of  the  Cold 
War  GI  Bill,  technically  known  as  the 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of 
1966,  is  on  formal  education.  But  other 
valuable  benefits  are  also  provided  for 
veterans  with  qualifying  service  after 
January  31,  1955 — the  cut-off  date  for 
service  to  qualify  for  benefits  under  the 
Korean  GI  program. 

To  a  degree  the  new  benefits  corre- 
spond to  those  provided  under  earlier  GI 
bills.  But  in  many  respects  the  new  pro- 
gram differs  substantially  from  previous 
ones,  particularly  in  somewhat  lower 
monthly  cash  allowances  for  educational 
purposes  and  in  stricter  eligibility  re- 
quirements. 

Many  of  the  3.8  million  new  eligibles 
have  been  out  of  the  service  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  may  need  time  to  take  ad- 
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vantage  of  the  benefits.  But  colleges  and 
graduate  schools  are  expecting  a  surge 
of  applicants.  The  armed  services  once 
opposed  the  program  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  hinder  efforts  to  get  servicemen 
to  re-enlist,  but  they  now  hail  it  as  a  boon 
to  recruiting  efforts.  Army  recruiters  re- 
port that  the  program  is  having  a  sub- 
stantial influence  upon  high  school 
graduates  who  are  financially  unable  to 
go  to  college. 

Who  WiU  Qualify? 

The  new  program  covers  veterans  who 
served  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
more  than  180  days,  any  part  of  which 
was  served  after  January  31.  1955,  and 
who  were  discharged  or  released  under 
conditions  other  than  dishonorable.  Also 
eligible — without  regard  to  length  of 
service — are  veterans  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  active  duty  after  January  31, 
1955,  for  a  service-connected  disability. 
Furthermore,  some  of  the  new  benefits 
cover  men  and  women  who  are  still  on 
active  duty  if  they  have  served  at  least 
two  years.  Thus,  it  will  be  possible  for  a 
person  who  continues  in  the  service  for 
more  than  two  years  to  obtain  educa- 
tional benefits  while  still  in  the  service  if 
his  assignments  permit. 

The  requirement  of  more  than  180 
days  of  active  duty  denies  the  new  bene- 
fits to  those  individuals  who  fulfill  their 
service  requirement  by  spending  not 
more  than  six  months  in  the  armed 
forces  and  complete  it  in  the  reserve. 

In  calculating  the  days  on  active  duty, 
the  veteran  may  not  include  any  period 
during  which  he  was  assigned  /;///  time 
by  the  armed  forces  to  a  civilian  educa- 
tional institution  for  civilian  courses;  or 
any  period  served  as  a  cadet  or  midship- 
man at  one  of  the  service  academies;  or 
any  period  served  in  the  National  Guard 
or  Reserve  forces. 


Educational  Benefits 

The  educational  aid  to  Cold  War  vet- 
erans is  intended  to  apply  primarily  to 
formal  education  at  every  level  except 
grade  school.  Eligible  veterans  will  be 
able  to  use  their  monthly  cash  payments 
to  complete  high  school,  attend  business 
or  vocational  school,  go  to  college,  or  ob- 
tain advanced  degrees  in  graduate 
schools. 

However,  the  program  differs  from  the 
Korean  GI  educational  program  in  that 
it  does  not  provide  cash  payments  for 
on-the-job  or  on-farm  training. 

The  educational  aids  went  into  effect 
on  June  1.  1966.  This  enabled  eligible 
veterans  completing  their  college  under- 
graduate programs  during  the  1965-66 
school  year  to  use  their  new  benefits  to 
begin  graduate  programs  during  the 
summer. 

The  period  of  eligibility  for  receiving 
monthly  educational  allowances  under 
the  new  law  will  be  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  one  month  of  aid  for  each 
month,  or  fraction,  of  service  on  active 
duty  after  January  31,  1955.  This  differs 
from  earlier  benefit  programs  which  pro- 
vided one  and  one-half  days  of  assistance 
for  every  day  of  active  service.  Benefits 
can  be  received  under  the  program  for  a 
maximum  of  thirty-six  school  months.  If 
a  veteran  serves  for  two  years  he  can  re- 
ceive payments  for  twenty-four  months 
— equivalent  to  two  and  two-thirds  regu- 
lar school  years.  If  his  term  of  service 
was  three  years,  he  will  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive monthly  payments  for  a  full  four- 
year  college  term:  thirty-six  school 
months. 

The  period  for  which  benefits  will  be 
paid  will  be  reduced  by  any  time  spent 
in  training  obtained  under  other  veter- 
ans' programs,  such  as  the  Korean  GI 
Bill  and  the  War  Orphans'  Educational 
Assistance  Act  of  1956.  Furthermore,  an 
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eligible  veteran  entitled  to  school  aid  and 
also  to  veterans'  vocational  rehabilitation 
must  choose  between  the  two  programs. 
(Veterans'  vocational  rehabilitation  is 
special  training  for  the  service-disabled 
provided  by  the  VA) . 

The  law  does  not  stipulate  when  the 
veteran  must  start  his  educational  pro- 
gram. Eligible  veterans  discharged  be- 
fore June  1 ,  1 966,  will  have  eight  years — 
until  May  31,  1974 — to  complete  their 
programs.  Those  discharged  later  may 
receive  educational  benefits  within  eight 
years  from  the  date  of  discharge. 

An  educational  program  which  will 
qualify  for  approval  under  the  new  law 
is  defined  as  any  curriculum  or  course 
schedule  pursued  "at  an  educational  in- 
stitution which  is  generally  accepted  as 
necessary  to  fulfill  requirements  for  the 
attainment  of  a  predetermined  and  iden- 
tified educational,  professional  or  voca- 
tional objective."  Allowances  will  be 
available  for  veterans  to  pursue  school- 
ing at  all  levels  except  the  primary 
grades.  In  general,  courses  must  be  taken 
at  institutions  recognized  as  accredited. 

The  law  contains  provisions  disallow- 
ing the  payment  of  monthly  benefits  for 
work  at  schools  below  college  level  in 
non-accredited  courses  where  more  than 
85  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  in 
such  courses  are  having  their  school  costs 
paid  to  or  for  them  by  the  school  or  by 
the  Veterans  Administration  under  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  or  War  Or- 
phans' Educational  Assistance  program. 

College  and  Professional  Schooling. 
The  majority  of  veterans  who  use  school 
aid  will  take  college  and  post-graduate 
work,  since  about  two-thirds  of  the  men 
serving  in  the  post-Korean  period  were 
high  school  graduates  at  their  entry  into 
service  and  a  large  number  of  the  rest 
completed  high  school  while  in  the 
armed  forces.  Of  the  almost  8  million 
men  who  participated  in  the  program  of 
the  first  GI  Bill  after  World  War  II,  only 
28  percent  used  their  benefit  programs 
for  college-level  work.  But  the  educa- 


tional level  of  the  country  has  risen 
sharply  in  the  past  two  decades,  a  de- 
velopment due  in  substantial  part  to  prior 
GI  bills.  Of  the  2.2  milHon  who  took 
training  under  the  Korea  GI  Bill,  just 
over  half  enrolled  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. The  changed  emphasis  resulted  in 
part  from  a  tightening  of  the  program 
and  eliminating  certain  kinds  of  train- 
ing. Under  the  new  program,  the  per- 
centage will  probably  go  even  higher, 
because  of  the  higher  percentage  of  high 
school  graduates  and  the  elimination  of 
on-the-job  and  on-farm  training  pro- 
grams. 

Vocational  Training.  Vocational  train- 
ing which  may  qualify  for  assistance  pay- 
ments is  restricted.  Flight  training,  for 
example,  will  be  approved  only  if  the 
course  is  one  given  by  an  educational  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  for  credit 
toward  a  standard  college  degree.  Ap- 
prentice or  on-the-job  training  and  insti- 
tutional on-farm  training,  permitted  un- 
der earlier  programs,  will  not  qualify. 
Courses  may  not  be  pursued  primarily 
by  open  circuit  television  or  radio. 

Benefits  will  be  paid  for  what  is  termed 
"cooperative  education"  in  which  stu- 
dents alternately  go  to  school,  then  work 
at  a  job  related  to  their  schooling,  with 
the  job  "strictly  supplemental"  to  the  in- 
school  portion.  [See  "On-the-Job  Col- 
leges Show  New  Life,"  p.  26,  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  Magazine,  Jan.  1966.] 

High  School.  The  new  program  pro- 
vides for  the  use  of  the  benefits  for  com- 
pletion of  high  school  programs.  Sen. 
Ralph  Yarborough,  of  Texas,  who  spon- 
sored a  Cold  War  GI  Bill  for  several 
years  before  PL  89-358  was  enacted,  in- 
sisted that  the  language  in  the  law  ensure 
that  this  schooling  be  covered.  The  Sen- 
ator outlined  his  reasons  on  the  Senate 
floor  as  follows: 

"While  we  anticipate  that  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  training  would  be  in 
higher  education  and  post-high-school 
vocational  training,  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  Cold  War  veterans  will  not 
have  completed  high  school.  During 
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the  five  fiscal  years  1959-64,  2,562,011 
men  entered  the  armed  services  and 
871,084  of  them  .  .  .  had  not  completed 
high  school.  Of  this  group,  554,276  re- 
ceived their  high  school  diplomas  or 
certificates  while  in  service,  but  316,- 
808  did  not." 

The  12  percent  of  servicenien  who 
left  the  artned  forces  without  completing 
high  school  or  its  equivalent,  Yarbor- 
ough  added,  should  also  receive  monthly 
benefits. 

Not  all  high  schools  will  participate  in 
the  program.  Veterans  may  be  encour- 
aged to  attend  accelerated,  adult-oriented 
high  school  classes.  A  veteran  who  lacks 
the  necessary  high  school  training  might 
be  wise  to  finish  his  high  school  on  his 
own.  at  night,  while  working,  and  save 
his  limited  educational  benefits  for  at- 
tending college. 

Other  Training.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, the  Veterans  Administration 
will  approve  correspondence  courses  and 
study  at  foreign  institutions.  Correspond- 
ence courses  must  be  taken  from  an  ac- 
credited institution  and  will  be  charged 
to  the  veteran's  time  entitlement  at  the 
rate  of  one-fourth  of  the  elapsed  time. 
The  law  also  provides  that  study  can  be 
pursued  abroad  at  an  approved  educa- 
tional institution  of  higher  learning.  But 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  is 
given  discretion  to  deny  or  discontinue 
educational  aid  to  a  veteran  attending  a 
foreign  institution  "if  he  finds  that  such 
enrollment  is  not  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  veteran  or  the  government." 

Monthly  allowances  are  designed  to 
meet,  in  part,  the  expenses  of  the  veter- 
an's subsistence,  tuition,  fees,  supplies, 
books,  equipment,  and  other  educational 
costs.  Cold  War  veterans  will  find,  as  did 
Korean  GI's,  that  the  allowances  will 
have  to  be  supplemented  by  wages,  sav- 
ings, or  outside  assistance.  The  scale  for 
monthly  allowances  is  as  follows: 

Prnornm  ^ 

'  '^5'"'"         No  dependents    I  dependent  dependents 

Institutional: 

Full  time         $100       $125  $150 
3/4    time  75  95  115 

'/2    time  50  65  75 

Cooperative:         80  100  120 

Dependents  may  be  wives,  children,  or 
parents  (if  actually  dependent)  of  eligi- 
ble veterans. 

The  allowance  granted  an  individual 
who  follows  an  educational  program 
while  on  active  duty  or  on  a  less-than- 
half-time  basis  will  be  based  on  the  rate 
of  the  regularly  established  charge  for  a 
non-veteran  or  at  $100.00  a  month  for  a 
full-time  program,  whichever  is  less. 
Correspondence  course  allowances  will 
be  based  on  the  established  charge  for 
non-veterans.  Actual  payment,  of  course, 
will  be  scaled  to  full-time,  half-time,  etc. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs 
may  discontinue  payment  of  the  educa- 
tional allowances  if  he  determines  that  a 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


Adenauer  in  a  relaxed  moment. 

Two  Germans, 
Two  Germanics 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  FIELD-MAR- 
SHAL KEITEL,  edited  by  Walter  Gor- 
litz,  translated  by  David  Irving,  stein  and 

DAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,  $7.95. 

KONRAD    ADENAUER,  MEMOIRS 

1945-53,  translated  by  Beate  Ruhm  von 

Oppen.  HENRY  REGNERY  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL., 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  way  of 
comparing  the  old  Germany  under  the  Nazis 
and  the  new  Germany  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic than  through  the  memoirs  of  Wilhelm 
Keitel  and  of  Konrad  Adenauer.  Field- 
Marshal  Keitel  wrote  his  in  the  six  weeks 
prior  to  his  execution  after  sentencing  at 
the  Nuremberg  trials.  Chancellor  Adenauer's 
were  written  after  he  stepped  down  from 
the  chancellorship  of  post-WW2  Germany. 
Both  books  are  newly  released  here  in  Eng- 
lish. Both  have  the  ring  of  unflinching  truth, 
and  define  the  characters  of  the  men  who 
wrote  them  as  clearly  as  they  do  the  times 
about  which  they  write. 

Keitel  was  Chief  of  the  German  High 
Command  from  1938  to  1945.  His  memoirs 
describe  the  machinations  of  Hitler's  mili- 
tary elite.  They  detail  Germany's  plans  of 
conquest,  her  early  campaigns  and  victories, 
the  years  of  slow  defeat  and  retreat,  the  men 
who  were  in  Hitler's  inner  circle  of  advisors 
and  policy  makers.  They  give  us  a  fine  pic- 
ture of  the  Battle  for  Berlin  as  viewed  from 
inside  the  Fuehrer's  bunker. 

Keitel  begs  off  his  personal  responsibility 
by  stressing  dedication  to  his  soldierly  code, 
which  in  his  view  demanded  total  loyalty 
to  his  leader  even  when  it  meant  going  along 
with  orders  and  rules  of  which  he  person- 
ally disapproved.  He  did  his  duty,  he  pro- 
tests, and  could  have  behaved  in  no  other 
way.  At  one  point,  however,  Keitel  does  ex- 
jircss  the  wish  that  he  had  been  granted 
"an  upright  and  honourable  soldier's  death" 


in  the  July  20, 1944,  attempt  on  the  Fuehrer's 
life.  To  the  end  he  deluded  hitnself  that 
death  in  '44  could  have  wiped  out  responsi- 
bility for  the  criminal  acts  he  condoned  in 
the  name  of  loyalty,  patriotism  and  obedi- 
ence as  a  senior  officer  and  gentleman. 
■ 

With  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Allies  turned 
to  those  among  Germany's  leaders  who  had 
courageously  and  at  great  personal  sacrifice 
opposed  Hitler  and  National  Socialism.  Kon- 
rad Adenauer  was  such  a  man— Lord  Mayor 
of  Cologne  from  1919,  he  was  removed  from 
that  office  in  1933  because  of  his  political 
views. 

Adenauer's  memoirs  describe  National  So- 
cialism (Nazism)  as  an  evil  which  arose 
out  of  German  materialism,  a  materialism 
that  induced  worship  of  power  and  the  state, 
and  scorn  for  the  individual  and  his  rights. 
He  does  not  accept  the  theory  of  the  general 
guilt  of  all  Germans,  neither  does  he  believe 
that  the  responsibility  for  National  Socialism 
rests  only  with  the  military  and  the  big 
industrialists.  In  his  view,  a  broad  strata  of 
German  society  willingly  made  an  idol  of 
the  state  and  thus  brought  Germany  to 
virtual  ruin  by  1945. 

Much  of  what  former  Chancellor  Ade- 
nauer has  to  say  concerns  his  monumental 
struggle  to  win  Western  assurance  of  a  strong 
Germany,  secure  from  Russia's  territorial 
ambitions  and  from  the  danger  of  becoming 
the  European  battleground  in  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  East  and  West.  His  goals  for  Ger- 
man reacceptance  in  the  council  of  nations 
included  achieving  parallel,  unified  eco- 
nomic interests  among  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe— a  U.S.  of  Europe— as  the 
best  foimdation  for  future  cooperative, 
peacefid  efforts  among  those  countries.  He 
was  and  is  an  ardent  foe  of  a  neutralized 
Germany,  viewing  such  a  development  as 
disastrous  not  only  for  Germany  but  for 
Western  Europe,  as  it  would  be  the  opening 
wedge  in  the  Communist  takeover  of  all  of 
Europe. 

Though  the  detailed  report  of  each  con- 
ference in  which  Adenauer  participated  dur- 
ing the  years  1945-53  is  at  times  dry  fare, 
his  memoirs  as  a  whole  are  an  exciting  docu- 
ment in  that  they  give  us  a  view  of  modern 
history  as  it  might  have  been,  and  as  it  has 
been  in  Europe  since  WW2.  csh 
■ 

Retiring  In  Florida,  year  round  publish- 
ing CORP.,  FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA.,  $2.50. 

A  fact-filled,  practical  guide  to  retirement 
in  Florida,  prepared  in  a  question  and 
answer  format.  Among  the  subjects  covered 
are:  moving  costs,  home  purchase  vs.  apart- 
ment rental,  starting  a  small  business,  mak- 
ing new  friends,  recreation,  emotional  ad- 
justment and  conveniences  for  advancing 
years. 

■ 

Books  that  are  in  print  can  usually  be 
purcliased  at  local  bookstores,  or  ordered 
through  them  if  not  in  stock.  Readers  who 
7iiay  iL'ish  to  order  books  directly  from  pub- 
lishers can  obtain  publishers  addresses  from 
their  bookstores.  We  regret  that  ti<e  do  not 
have  a  reader  sewice  staff,  and  can  only 
return  to  the  senders  requests  to  purchase 
books  that  are  sent  to  this  magazine,  editors 
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NOW,  from  our  Accident  Division  you  get: 

$1,000  cash  a  month 

even  for  the  rest  of  your  life  while  hospitalized  from  any  accidental  injury. 

No,  this  is  not  a  misprint.     If  you  qualify,  you  get  an  iron-clad  guarantee 
which  pays  you  at  the  rate  of  ^1,000.00  CASH  a  month  beginning  the  first  day  you  are 
in  a  hospital  (other  than  a  sanitarium,  rest  home  or  government  hospital)  from 
any  accident.     Even  if  you're  confined  only  one  day,  you  still  get  $33.33. 

There  are  no  gimmicks.  Your  policy  will  have  No  Exceptions,  No  Exclusions,  No 
Limitations,  no  waiting  periods,  no  ifs,  ands  or  buts. 

And  what's  more  -   

This  plan  is  NON-CANCELLABLE  and  GUARANTEED  RENEWABLE  for  Life. 

1.  Use  your  policy  as  often  as  you  need  to — you  own  it,  it  can  never  be  taken 
away  as  long  as  you  pay  your  premium  on  time.    Your  premium  can  never 

be  raised;  your  benefits  can  never  be  reduced. 

2.  You  get  CASH  .   .   .  use  it  for  any  purpose:  pay  bills,  buy  groceries,  pay  rent, 
etc.    When  you  are  hospitalized  your  everyday  living  expenses  still  go  on. 
Help  meet  them  with  the  TAX  FREE  cash  this  policy  provides.    You  are  paid  the 
full  amount  even  though  you  have  other  insurance,  compensation  or  benefits  from 
any  source— INCLUDING  MEDICARE. 

3.  THIS  PLAN  PAYS  CASH  WHILE  YOU  ARE  HOSPITALIZED  FOR  ANY  ACCIDENT,  ANYTIME, 
ANYWHERE  IN  THE  WORLD.     Every  kind  of  accident  is  covered — at  home, 

at  work,  at  play — 24  hours  a  day. 

You  get  a  full  month's  coverage  for  250.     This  doesn't  even  cover  our  cost,  but 
we  are  positive  that  you  will  continue  at  the  regular  rate  of  only  $5.00  a  month 

  just  as  thousands  of  others  have  done.     Send  no  money .     When  you  receive  your 

policy,  read  it  carefully.     Only  after  you  agree  it  does  everything  we  claim,  send 
in  your  quarter.     Remember  for  each  day  you  are  in  the  hospital,  you  get  $33 . 33 . 
Yes,  for  one  day  or  a  Lifetime. 

No  agent  or  salesman  will  call  or  bother  you.     You  are  buying  directly  from 
the  company  through  the  mail  and  the  savings  are  passed  on  to  you.     That's  how 
this  policy  can  be  offered  at  such  low  cost! 

Compare  this  with  others.     We  welcome  comparison  because  this  policy  pays 

from  the  first  day,  we  can't  pay  any  sooner;  it  pays  forever,  we  can't 

pay  any  longer.  Remember,  the  cost  is  only  $5.00  each  month,  or,  if  paid  in 

advance,  $55.00  a  year  and  the  benefits  are  $1,000.00  a  month.    Policy  issued  ages 

1  through  80  if  you  qualify. 

Don't  wait  until  it's  too  late.     Fill  out  the  application  and  mail 
it  today.     There  are  no  strings  attached;  you  are  under  no  obligation. 

Sincerely  yours. 


SEND  NO  MONEY— NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL—Just  mail 
the  attached  postage  paid  card.  Your  policy 
will  be  sent  immediately.    Special  payment 
envelope  for  sending  in  25t  for  the  1st 
month  coverage  will  accompany  the  policy. 
No  agent  or  salesman  will  call. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  &  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
411  North  Tenth  Street 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  63101 


AL  HEALTH  &  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPAN 


POLICYHOLDERS  IN  ALL  FIFTY  STATES  —  BENEFITS  PAID  IN  ALL  FIFTY  STATES 
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A  WET  BED 


MEANS  HE 
WON'T  BE 

GOING! 


Cancelled  trips,  ruined  weekends, 
daily  distress ...  all  caused  by  chronic 
bed  wetting.  It  can  be  overcome,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  caused  by  organic  de- 
fect or  disease.  Pacific  Research  In- 
ternational...the  largest  organization 
of  its  kind  in  the  world... has  helped 
tens  of  thousands  to  stop  bed  wetting 
during  the  past  fifteen  years.  Safely. 

Permanently.  Be  wise. 
Let  us  help  your  child, 
too  . . .  just  clip  and  mail 
[Coupon  now! 

PACIFIC  RESEARCH 
INTERNATIONAL 

P.O.  Box  8171 
Portland,  Oregon  97207 

r"send  this  coupon  for  free  booklet  "Bed"' 
I  Wetting  Facts,  Not  Fantasy."  No  charge  or 
I  obligation! 

I  PARENTS  NAME  

I  ADDRESS^ 
I  COUNTY_ 
I 


_CITY_ 


_STATE-^ 


_ZIP_ 


-CHILD'S  AGE_ 


I  PHONE  

I  (enuretic  must  be  over  4  years  of  age) 

I     Mail  to: 

I  Pacific  Research  International,  Dept.D-4 

I  P.O.  Box  8171 

I  Portland,  Oregon  97207 

1  Please  note:  Equally  effective  for  adult 

!  enuretics,  also. 


PERSONAL 


BORROWING  COSTS  UP. 
TYPEWRITER  SALES  BOOM. 
CREDIT  CARDS  AND  BANKS. 


Money  how  is  so  "tight" — that  is,  the  demand  for  loans  is  so  huge — that 
interest  rates  in  some  areas  actually  are  beginning  to  bump  legal  ceilings. 
If  you  want  to  borrow  these  days,  here's  what  it  will  cost  you: 

•  Personal  installment  loans:  51/2%  to  almost  8%,  depending  on  where 
you  live.  If  you  translate  this  into  "simple"  effective  interest,  it  means  10 1/2% 
to  16%.  That's  about  as  high  as  the  law  will  allow  in  many  large  communities, 
so  there  isn't  much  more  room  for  upward  movement.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  chances  of  a  downturn  are  just  as  slim. 

•  Mortgages:  The  national  average  is  over  6%  on  existing  homes  and  about 
6%  on  brand  new  homes.  It's  sure  to  keep  moving  up. 

•  Business  loans:  5%%  at  a  very  minimum.  Smaller  businessmen  pay  more. 
Of  course,  the  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  if  you  are  saving  money,  you 

get  higher  interest,  too.  Thus: 

•  Regular  savings  accounts  now  pay  41/2%  and  up. 

•  Certificates  of  deposit  (fixed  sums  deposited  for  fixed  periods)  draw 
5%  to  51/2%. 

•  Savings  and  loan  associations  promise  as  high  as  6%. 

•  Government  E  and  H  bonds  have  been  pushed  from  3%%  to  4.15% 
(retroactive  to  last  December  1). 


In  the  home  appliance  sales  race,  the  portable  typewriter  rapidly  is  get- 
ting into  the  ranks  of  the  frontrunners.  Sales  are  topping  the  1,500,000  level 
this  year,  which  is  more  than  double  what  they  were  a  decade  ago. 

Three  big  reasons  account  for  the  bonanza:  1)  prices  are  way  down — as 
low  as  $50  for  a  manual  model  and  $200  foi'  an  electric;  2)  students  want 
them  for  academic  work;  and  3)  the  number  of  people  who  can  type  has 
risen  to  around  35  million.  Chances  are  this  figure  will  grow  by  leaps  and 
bounds  because  school  systems  now  are  beginning  to  teach  typing  as  far 
down  as  the  middle  grades. 

If  you  decide  to  buy  a  typewriter,  figure  $75  as  the  average  price  for  a 
good  portable.  Also  learn  to  type  correctly  (with  eight  fingers,  not  two.)  A 
passable  speed  is  40  words  per  minute  net. 


Ownership  of  a  credit  card — originally  the  hallmark  of  a  fairly  well-heeled 
man — soon  will  be  possible  for  anybody  who  isn't  an  outright  deadbeat.  The 

reason  is  that  banks — locally,  regionally  and  sometimes  nationally — are 
jumping  into  the  business  as  fast  as  they  can. 

Usually  the  banks  don't  pay  much  attention  to  the  size  of  your  income; 
they  judge  you  simply  on  basic  honesty.  For  a  small  fee  (or  none  at  all), 
they  give  you  a  credit  card  enabling  you  to  charge  your  purchase  in  cooper- 
ating stores,  service  outlets,  even  hospitals. 

Two  motives  are  prompting  the  credit-card  rush  on  the  part  of  the  banks: 
1)  they  discount  payments  to  cooperating  merchants — that  is,  when  you  buy 
$100  worth  of  goods,  the  bank  pays  the  store  about  $98,  thus  picking  up  a  2% 
margin,  and  2)  if  you  can't  settle  up  with  the  bank  every  month,  the  bank 
will  lend  you  the  money  to  straighten  out  your  account  at  iy2%  per  month. 


Here's  a  product  improvement  worthy  of  note: 

*  GE  RADIO:  General  Electric  has  devised  a  radio  about  the  size  of  a 
cigarette  pack  whose  insides  consist  of  an  "integrated  circuit" — that  is,  a 
minute  speck  of  silicon  which  takes  the  place  of  the  customary  tubes  (or 
transistors)  and  most  of  the  wiring  and  connections.  By  getting  "integrated 
circuits"  (called  ICs)  into  mass  production,  GE  will:  1)  bring  IC  prices  way 
down,  2)  enable  U.S.  manufacturers  to  recoup  some  of  the  electronic  markets 
lost  to  Japanese  transistor  makers,  and  3)  facilitate  production  of  a  long  line 
of  improved  household  and  automotive  products.  Price  of  the  new  radio: 
$30  in  clockless  version;  $40  with  clock. 

— By  Edgar  A.  Grumvald 
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VETERANS 


NEWSLETTER 


A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH 

ARE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


SEPTEMBER  1966 


100,178  NEEDIEST  VA 
PENSIONERS  ARE  PASSING  UP 
$26  MILLION  A  YEAR: 

A  hundred  thousand  of  the  neediest 
veterans,  veterans'  widows,  and  veter- 
ans' orphans  or  half -orphans  who  are 
on  the  VA  pension  rolls  are  missing 
out  on  almost  $26  million  a  year  which 
could  be  theirs  simply  by  electing 
to  receive  their  pensions  under  the 
"new  law"  rather  than  the  "old  law." 
...  To  all  of  them,  the  sums  in- 
volved are  significant  because  their 
incomes  are  meagre  .   .   .  This  group 
does  not  include  "old  law"  pensioners 
whose  incomes  are  such  that  they  might 
do  very  little  better,  or  somewhat 
worse,  by  electing  the  "new  law." 

The  hundred  thousand  (100,178  at 
last  count)  include: 

(1)  Single  veterans  with  yearly  in- 
comes (other  than  their  VA  pensions) 
of  $500  or  less  (30,685  of  them)  .  .  . 
They  could  get  $21. 25  a  month  more 

by  electing  the  "new  law"  ...  In 
total  they  are  passing  up  $7,824,675  a 
year. 

(2)  Veterans  with  dependents  with 
incomes  of  $900  a  year  or  less  (44,258 
of  them)   .   .   .  They  could  get  $26.25 
a  month  more  by  electing  the  "new 
law. "...  In  total  they  are  passing 
up  $13,941,270  a  year. 

(3)  Veterans'  widows  without  depend- 
ents with  incomes  of  $500  a  year  or 
less  (21,297  of  them)  .   .   .  They  could 
get  $13. 60  a  month  more  by  electing 
the  "new  law."  ...  In  total  they 
are  passing  up  $3,578,486.40  a  year. 

(4)  Veterans  widows  with  minor 
children  with  yearly  incomes  of  $900 
a  year  or  less  (2,280  of  them)  .   .  . 
They  could  get  $17. 00  a  month  more 

by  electing  the  "new  law."  ...  In 
total  they  are  passing  up  $465,120  a 
year. 

(5)  Minor  children  of  deceased  vet- 
erans who  are  pensioned  in  their  own 
right — since  their  mothers  are  not 
pension-eligible  as  widows  because 
they:   (a)  are  remarried,    (b)  have  too 
much  income,  or  (c)  are  deceased 
...  By  and  large  none  of  these 
children  have  any  income,  or  enough 
income  to  affect  their  pensions  ad- 
versely by  electing  the  "new  law." 

.   .   .  There  are  now  only  1,028  of 
them  under  the  "old  law,"  as  some  of 
them  pass  beyond  pensionable  age  each 
year  while  all  new  child  pensioners 
must  come  under  the  "new  law."  ,   .  . 


The  "old  law"  children  could  get 
$10. 70  a  month  more  by  electing  the 
"new  law. "...  In  total  those  now 
under  the  "old  law"  are  passing  up 
$131,995.20  a  year. 

As  a  general  statement,  all  of  the 
above  could  profit  by  electing  the 
"new  law."  .   .   .  There  are  additional 
gains  that  would  accrue  to  some  of 
them,   such  as  those  pensioned  "old 
law"  veterans  who  are  so  disabled  as 
to  qualify  for  VA  aid-and-attendance 
allowances   (the  "new  law"  aid-and-at- 
tendance rate  provides  $100  a  month 
over  and  above  the  pension)   .   .  . 
"New  law"  aid-and-attendance  pen- 
sioners are  also  eligible  for  pre- 
scription drugs  and  VA  hospital 
outpatient  care  for  many  serious  ill- 
nesses .   .   .  Those  "new  law"  veteran 
pensioners  who  may  be  adjudged 
"housebound"  may  receive  $35  a  month 
extra,  while  "new  law"  veteran  pen- 
sioners in  need  of  invalid  lifts  may 
receive  them  as  well  as  certain 
medical  and  therapeutic  equipment 
.   .   .  These  latter  benefits  are  not 
presently  available  to  "old  law" 
pensioners  at  all. 

In  perhaps  a  few  instances,  the  pen- 
sioners cited  might  suffer  a  loss,  or 
lesser  gain,  by  electing  the  "new 
law."   .    .    .   Counseling  with  a  Legion 
Service  Officer  or  the  VA  should 
serve  to  screen  them  out  ...  In  many 
instances,   pensioners  with  higher  in- 
comes than  those  cited  could  gain  by 
electing  the  "new  law,"  though  if 
their  income  is  more  than  $100  a  year 
higher  than  the  figures  cited  the 
gain  would  in  most  cases  be  insig- 
nificant (in  the  order  of  $1  to  $2  a 
month)    ...   On  the  other  hand,  many 
others  whose  outside  incomes  are 
more ,  but  not  $100  a  year  more,  than 
the  incomes  noted  above  might  gain 
as  much  as  those  cited  .   .   .  Again, 
counseling  with  a  Legion  Service 
Officer  or  the  VA  should  establish 
which  of  these  should  or  should  not 
elect  the  "new  law."  .  .  .  The  few  pen- 
sioners in  the  income  brackets  cited 
who  might  lose  by  electing  the  "new 
law"  would  chiefly  be  found  in  cases 
where  a  veteran's  pension  is  involved 
and  his  wife  has  unearned  income  in 
excess  of  $1,200,  or  in  cases  (and 
they  would  be  few)  where  the  pen- 
sioner reasonably  expects  a  $100  or 
greater  increase  in  his  outside  income 
.   .   .  Some  might  incur  temporary 
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losses,  since  "new  law"  veteran  pen- 
sioners take  a  pension  reduction 
while  hospitalized  by  the  VA,  while 
"old  law"  pensioners  do  not  ...  In 
determining  their  income  level,  all 
pensioners  could  leave  out  of  the 
reckoning  10%  of  any  retirement  in- 
come,   such  as  Social  Security  or  re- 
tirement payments  from  former  em- 
ployers. 

The  pensioners  who  are  missing 
these  benefits  are  perhaps  difficult 
to  reach  in  large  numbers  .   .   .  Be- 
cause of  their  extremely  low  incomes 
they  may  not  be  able  to  pay  veterans 
organization  dues  or  buy  much  read- 
ing matter  .   .   .  They  have  not  re- 
sponded to  literature  from  the  Veter- 
ans Administration — but  the  character 
of  official  government  correspond- 
ence may  account  for  that,  as  may 
the  seeming  complexity  of  the  choice 
offered  them  by  the  VA  .   .   .  The 
American  Legion  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mission has  urged  Legion  Service 
Officers  to  try  to  reach  them  locally, 
and  counsel  them  in  conversation. 

It  is  now  some  half-dozen  years 
since  the  "new  law"  was  enacted, 
offering  pensioners  then  under  the 
former  pension  law  the  right  to  elect 
either  ...  At  the  time  the  Legion 
urged  that  the  election  of  the  "new 
law"  not  be  made  irrevocable,  but  it 
was  .    .   .   This  may  account  for  the 
large  numbers  of  these  impoverished 
and  disabled  veterans  and  veterans' 
dependents  who  have  shrunk  from  making 
a  complex  choice  .   .   .  There  could 
be  no  turning  back  if  the  election  of 
the  "new  law"  proved  disadvantageous 
.   .   .  But  in  the  instances  cited 
above,  the  election  of  the  "new  law" 
would  result  in  badly-needed  in- 
creased benefits  in  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  cases. 

GRAVE  MARKER  REQUESTS  AND  ZIP  CODES 
— NOT  AS  BAD  AS  IT  SEEMED  TO  BE: 

"Newsletter"  has  a  letter  of  ampli- 
fication in  hand  from  the  Chief  of 
Support  Services  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  with  respect  to  an  item 
on  this  page  in  July  ...  We  then  re- 
ported that,   on  the  basis  of  an 
earlier  Army  communication,  persons 
requesting  veterans'  grave  markers 
or  headstones  would  apparently  re- 
ceive neither  headstone,  grave  marker, 
nor  answer  unless  they  supplied  their 
ZIP  Code  numbers  .   .   .   The  Army  now 
advises  that  in  the  absence  of  a 
ZIP  Code  number  on  an  application  it 
will  determine  the  number  from  the 
Post  Office  Department  information 
.   .   .  Thus  the  absence  of  the  ZIP 
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Code  number  on  applications  will 
cause  delay  and  extra  government  ex- 
pense, but  the  request  will  not 
simply  be  ignored — as  seemed  to  be  the 
case  according  to  the  original  in- 
formation supplied  ...  We  join  with 
the  Department  of  the  Army  in  urging 
all  applicants  to  include  their  ZIP 
Code  numbers  in  their  correspondence, 
and  are  happy  to  know  that  those  who 
do  slip  up  won' t  simply  be  ignored. 

LEGION  URGES  COST-OF-LIVING  RAISE 
AND  OTHER  REFORMS  IN  VET'S  PENSIONS, 
AND  PENSIONS  FOR  VIETNAM  VETS: 

In  extensive  testimony  The  American 
Legion  has  urged  on  Congress  numer- 
ous reforms  in  the  present  veterans 
pension  law — including  cost-of-living 
increases  in  payments  ;  simplification 
of  the  payment  schedule  presently 
based  on  three  different  income 
brackets,    (the  Legion  asked  for  only 
two  brackets)  ;  the  elimination  of 
some  present  restrictions  (such  as  the 
withholding  of  pension  when  hos- 
pitalized by  the  VA)  ;  the  extension 
of  certain  income  exclusions,   for  the 
purposes  of  reckoning  pension  eligi- 
bility and  amounts,  to  widows  and 
children. 

The  Legion  also  urged  that  the  pen- 
sion eligibility  extended  to  WWl, 
WW2  and  Korea  vets  be  extended  to 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  period  of  mili- 
tary service. 

NEW  LAWS  BENEFITING 
SOME  VETERANS'  DEPENDENTS: 

Late  in  June  the  President  signed 
into  law  an  act  which  grants  a  cost- 
of-living  increase,  averaging  about 
4%,  to  the  monthly  dependency  and 
indemnity  payments  to  the  dependent 
parents  and  children  of  veterans 
whose  death  was  service-connected 
.   .   .  They  had  not  received  an  in- 
crease the  last  time  that  veterans' 
compensation  was  adjusted  upward. 

MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE  MARKS 
ITS  FIFTIETH  BIRTHDAY: 

The  50th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
occurs  August  29,   1966  .   .   .  The 
observance  will  be  noted  at  the 
Legion  National   Convention,    then  in 
session  in  Washington,   D.C.    .    .  .A 
commemorative  postage  stamp  will  be 
released  on  the  29th  and  be  on  ex- 
hibit at  the  Legion  Convention,  while 
f irst-day-of-issue   cancellation  en- 
velopes will  be  on  sale  in  a  special 
postal  substation  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Washington  Hilton  Hotel,  Legion  Hq 
hotel. 
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Texas  Boy  Elected  President 
of  the  Legion's  Boys'  Nation 

Presidency  stays  in  Southwest  as  Gray  H.  Miller 
of  Houston  defeats  Wisconsin  youth  by  50-47  vote; 
John  Arigoni,  16,  of  Ohio  elected  vice  president. 


Gray  Hampton  Miller,  17,  a  high 
school  senior  from  Houston,  Tex.,  was 
elected  President  of  the  21st  Annual 
American  Legion  Boys'  Nation  on  July 
26  at  sessions  held  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  just  outside 
Washington,  D.C,  during  the  week  of 
July  22-29.  This  is  the  third  year  in  a 
row  that  the  top  honor  has  gone  to  a 
youth  from  a  Southwestern  state. 

In  one  of  the  closest  elections  in  the 
history  of  the  government  study  project, 
Miller,  a  wiry  six-footer  with  a  ready 
grin  running  on  the  "Nationalist"  ticket, 
defeated  "Federalist"  candidate  R.  Peter 
Henschel,  17,  of  Wauwatosa,  Wis.,  by  a 
vote  of  50-47.  The  two  mock  political 
parties  are  created  each  year  to  lend 
reahty  to  the  boys'  efforts  and  channel 
political  competition. 

The  1966  Boys'  Nation  started  off  with 
98  delegates  from  around  the  country. 
All  states  with  the  exception  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  were  represented  by  two 
boys  each.  The  District  of  Columbia  also 
sent  two  delegates.  However,  one  dele- 
gate from  Colorado  had  to  return  to  his 
home  due  to  illness. 

This  left  97  senators  whose  job  while 
studying  our  federal  form  of  govern- 
ment was  to  (1)  elect  from  among 
themselves  a  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, (2)  form  a  senate,  and  (3)  debate 
and  vote  on  two  bills  now  actually  pend- 
ing before  the  U.S.  Congress.  The  bills 
are  S.J.  Res-58,  which  proposes  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  in  the  system  of 
electing  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  so  that  the 
popular  vote  in  a  state  would  be  the 
deciding  factor,  and  S.J.  Res- 126,  which 
proposes  an  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  providing  that  the  term  of 
office  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives be  changed  to  four  years 
instead  of  the  present  six  years. 

The  youthful  senators  voted  down 
both  bills  thus  signifying  their  desire  to 
maintain  the  status  quo. 

President  Miller  is  a  senior  at  Strake 
Jesuit  Prep  School  in  Houston.  He  was 
Sgt.-at-Arms  of  his  sophomore  class  and 


president  of  his  junior  class.  He  is  active 
in  intramural  football,  softball,  basket- 
ball and  wrestling.  He  also  belongs  to 
the  speech  team  and  dramatic  group  in 
his  school. 

Sponsored  by  Theodore  Roosevelt 
American  Legion  Post  391  of  Houston, 
Miller  was  Governor  of  the  744-mem- 
ber  Texas  Boys'  State,  where  he  led  the 
Longhorn  Party  to  victory.  He  also  was 
Chairman  of  the  Precinct  Delegation, 
Chairman  of  the  County  Delegation,  and 
Temporary  Mayor. 

The  Texas  Boys'  State  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate  unanimously 
adopted  a  joint  resolution  supporting 
American  fighting  forces  in  Vietnam  and 
took  up  a  collection  on  their  own  to  send 
a  cablegram  signed  by  every  Boys'  Stater 
to  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Miller  plans  to  attend  Southern 
Methodist  University  or  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  for  a  career  in 
politics  or  the  maritime  world. 

In  what  almost  amounts  to  a  tradi- 


Gray  Miller,  1966  Boys'  Nation  President. 

tion,  the  Boys'  Nation  delegation  once 
again  split  the  ticket  and  elected  the 
"Federalist"  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. John  Patrick  Arigoni,  16,  of  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  defeated  "NationaHst"  Daniel 
J.  Pagnano,  17,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  by  a 
vote  of  52-45. 

Vice  President  Arigoni  is  a  senior  at 
Jackson  Memorial  High  School  in  Can- 
ton. He  was  president  of  his  freshman 
class,  president  of  his  sophomore  class, 
treasurer  of  his  junior  class  and  when 
school  opens  he  will  be  president  of  the 
Student  Council.  He's  active  in  football, 
golf,  basketball,  dramatics,  choir,  Latin 
club  and  the  Boy  Scouts. 

Arigoni  was  sponsored  by  the  Jackson 
Township  Lions  Club  and  was  Governor 
of  Buckeye  Boys'  State.  He  plans  to  study 
medicine  at  Yale  University. 

For  the  first  time.  Boys'  Nation  and 


American  Legion  Boys'  Nation  President  Gray  Miller  raises  fiand  of  Martha  C.  Wasson, 
Canton,  Ohio,  President  of  the  Legion  Auxiliary-sponsored  Girls'  Nation  as  they  stand 
outside  the  White  House.  Youth  at  left  is  John  Arigoni,  Boys'  Nation  Vice  President, 
also  Canton.  Girl  at  right  is  Janet  S.  Moses,  Girls'  Nation  Vice  President,  Appomattox, 
Va.  Coincidentally,  Arigoni  and  Miss  Wasson  are  close  friends  back  home.  This 
is  the  first  time  the  two  groups  were  in  session  in  Washington  at  the  same  time. 
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Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (c)  greets  Boys'  Nation  delegates  Steve  N.  Gall  (I) 
and  Michael  K.  Beyer  (r)  from  the  State  of  Washington.  The  youthful  representatives 
were  visiting  their  Senators,  Henry  M.  Jackson  (I)  and  Warren  G.  Magnuson  (r)  at  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Humphrey  declared  The  American  Legion-sponsored  Boys'  Nation  provides 
"one  of  the  best  workshops  in  governmental  affairs  available  today.  Within  the  space 
of  one  week  you  are  seeing  first-hand  what  you  have  studied  in  depth  over  the  years." 


Girls'  Nation,  a  similar  program  which 
is  sponsored  by  The  American  Legion 
Auxiliary,  came  together  in  the  nation's 
capital  at  the  same  time.  However,  both 
groups  had  such  busy  schedules  that  they 
met  only  twice  during  the  week.  On 
Wed.,  July  27,  they  toured  the  White 
House  at  the  same  time  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  jointly  heard  an  address  by 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  at  the 
State  Dept.  Portions  of  Rusk's  speech 
were  carried  nationwide  by  television 
and  radio  networks. 

Each  party  prepares  a  platform  for  its 
candidates  to  espouse  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  two  national  political 
parties.  President  Miller's  winning  "Na- 
tionalist" platform  advocated  "a  posi- 
tive approach  to  the  preservation  .  .  . 
without  reservation  ...  of  America  and 
Americanism." 

The  "Nationalists"  also  proposed  the 
support  of  higher  education  for  under- 
privileged college-age  youths  and  called 
for  the  legal  protection  of  doctors  res- 
ponding to  the  aid  of  accident  victims. 

They  were  also  concerned  about  the 
mounting  national  debt  and  condemned 
civil  disobedience  and  the  lawless  use  of 
mass  organized  force  or  violence  by  any 
group.  The  youths  called  for  home  rule 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  on  local 
problems  but  maintained  that  national 
authority  should  still  extend  to  matters 
of  national  interest  and  security. 

They  fully  supported  the  United 
States  position  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Boys'  Nation  grows  out  of  the  various 
Boys'  States  programs  run  by  the  Legion 
department  of  each  state  and  roughly 
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30,000  youths  go  through  these  com- 
munity government  study  programs  each 
year.  The  Boys'  Nation  program  takes 
the  young  politicians  into  the  realm  of 
federal  government  and  problems. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  the  boys  were  quickly  and 
arbitrarily  separated  into  two  parties 
with  one  youth  from  each  state  going 
into  each  party. 

From  that  point  on  the  youths  ran  the 
whole  show  and  received  guidance  only 
when  they  got  into  procedural  tangles. 
They  set  up  party  structures,  elected 


convention  and  party  chairmen,  ran 
their  elections  and  operated  their  govern- 
ment. 

When  not  politicking,  caucusing  or 
running  for  office  the  "senators"  toured 
many  points  of  interest  in  and  around 
the  nation's  capital.  They  visited  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery,  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy gravesite  and  laid  a  wreath  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  after  witnessing 
the  hourly  changing  of  the  guard. 

They  visited  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  Pentagon,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  White 
House,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, the  Washington  Cathedral,  the  Na- 
tional Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, the  National  Archives,  the  State 
Department,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, the  Washington  Monument  and 
the  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Memorials. 

They  also  toured  the  U.  S.  Capitol  and 
many  of  them  had  lunch  with  their  Con- 
gressmen or  Senators. 

At  the  Pentagon,  the  delegates  were 
addressed  by  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  A  group  of  servicemen 
recently  returned  from  South  Vietnam 
recounted  their  experience  for  the 
youths. 

At  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
the  boys  also  heard  an  address  by  its 
Chairman,  the  Honorable  John  W. 
Macy,  Jr. 

American  Legion  National  Com- 
mander L.  Eldon  James  spoke  to  the 
delegates  at  the  final  session  of  the  Boys' 
Nation  Senate  in  the  New  United  States 
Senate  Office  Building. 

President  Miller's  Cabinet  appoint- 
ments for  the  1966  American  Legion 


Australian  Veterans  Leader  Honors  U.S.  War  Dead 


Sir  Arthur  Lee,  President  of  the  Returned  Servicemen's  League  of  Australia,  places  a 
wreath  in  the  name  of  the  273,000-member  organization  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns 
in  Arlington  National  Cemetery  on  July  27.  Sir  William  Yeo,  State  President  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Branch,  and  Lady  Lee  stand  in  the  background  with  an  American  Legion 
honor  guard.  The  previous  evening  Sir  Arthur  was  presented  with  an  American  Legion 
International  Amity  Award  at  a  reception  given  in  his  honor.  In  responding  to  the  pre- 
sentation, Lee  said  "that  Australians,  both  civil  and  military,  intend  to  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  U.S.  in  combating  our  common  foe  anywhere  in  the  world." 
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Boys'  Nation  are:  Sec'y  of  State.  Jon  F. 
Kottke  (N.M.);  Sec'y  of  Treasury, 
James  L.  Stith  (Utah) ;  Sec'y  of  Defense, 
Michael  I.  Flynn  (La.);  Sec'y  of  Army, 
WilHam  R.  Baldwin  (Pa.);  Sec'y  of 
Navy,  Edward  A.  Brigham  (Okla.); 
Sec'y  of  Air  Force,  Joseph  P.  Bush 
( Wyo.) ;  Att'y  General,  Stephen  M.  Sam- 
lord  (Tex.);  Postmaster  General,  Hal 
M.  Michelson  (CaUf.);  Sec'y  of  Interior, 
Daniel  J.  Pagnano  (Mass.);  Sec'y  of 
Agriculture,  Daryl  D.  Shike  (111.);  Sec'y 
of  Commerce,  James  P.  Malcom  (Ark.); 
Sec'y  of  Labor,  Robert  C.  Smith,  Jr. 
(Ala.)  and  Sec'y  of  Health,  Education 
&  Welfare,  Roger  D.  Price  (Tenn.). 

Boys'  Nation  is  a  project  of  The  Am- 
erican Legion's  National  Americanism 
Commission  of  which  Daniel  J.  O'Con- 
nor (N.Y.)  is  Chairman.  Director  of 
Boys'  Nation  is  Harold  Eaton  (N.J.), 
who  is  also  Director  of  New  Jersey  Boys' 
State.  He  is  assisted  by  a  volunteer  g.oup 
of  Legionnaires  who  each  year  give  up 
their  own  time  to  assist  in  this  national 
program  after  having  served  in  the  same 
manner  in  their  own  Boys'  State  pro- 
grams. 

Chmn  O'Connor  and  Maurice  T. 
Webb,  National  Director  of  the  Amer- 
icanism Division,  both  addressed  Boys' 
Nation  sessions  during  the  week. 

Indiana  Legion's  Proud  Project 

Each  year,  on  a  September  Sunday, 
between  7-9,000  Indiana  Legionnaires 
and  their  families  journey  to  the  Indiana 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Children's  Home 
at  Knightstown,  Ind.,  for  their  annual 
visitation,  a  day  eagerly  anticipated  by 
the  Legionnaires  as  well  as  the  children 
they  visit,  for  the  home  has  a  place  close 
to  the  heart  of  Indiana's  Legion. 

Knightstown  Home  Day  is  only  one 
day  of  the  Hoosier  Legion's  year-round 
sponsorship  but  it  is  a  high  point  and  a 
carnival  atmosphere  takes  over.  Games 
and  booths  are  set  up,  a  parade  is  held, 
the  children  ride  fire  engines  brought  in 
for  the  occasion,  and  there's  hot  dogs, 
baked  beans,  ice  cream,  soda  and  every- 
thing else  needed  for  a  fun  day.  All  pro- 
ceeds go  to  the  children  who  also  present 
shows  of  their  own  for  the  Legion  audi- 
ences. 

This  year  the  state-owned  home  starts 
its  second  century  of  service  to  the  or- 
phaned and  dependent  children  of  In- 
diana veterans.  In  its  earliest  years  the 
veterans  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public were  Knightstown's  unofficial 
guardian  angels  for  as  long  as  they  were 
able. 

About  47  years  ago  the  Indiana  Legion 
took  over  and  made  the  home  its  labor 
of  love.  The  connection  can  best  be 
described  in  the  words  of  Legionnaire 
Superintendent  Stanley  W.  Brewer,  a 


Casting  champ  Ann  Strobel  instructs  at  the  52  Ass'n  fishing  pier  at  Ossining,  N.Y. 


Fishing  Piers  For  Disabled  Vets 

Disabled  and  wheelchair  veterans  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  will  now  be 
able  more  easily  to  enjoy  their  fishing, 
thanks  to  the  construction  of  two  fishing 
piers  especially  designed  for  their  use  in 
those  areas. 

One  of  the  fishing  piers  is  on  a  stocked 
four-acre  natural  lake  near  Ossining, 
N.Y.,  at  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Center 
for  the  Wounded,  owned  by  the  52  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  Inc.,  a  private  non- 
profit organization. 

The  fishing  pier  shown  here  was  con- 
structed and  will  be  maintained  and  re- 
paired by  the  Garcia  Corporation  of 
Teaneck,  N.J  ,  who  also  donated  several 
dozen  fishing  rods  complete  with  lures. 

The  New  Jersey  fishing  pier  is  located 
on  a  state-owned  100-acre  lake  at  Pros- 
pertown  and  was  built  by  the  state  as  a 
result  of  a  request  from  the  New  Jersey 
Paraplegic  Association. 

Similar  facilities  are  being  planned  for 


State  fishing  pier  at  Prospertown,  N.J. 

Staftord  Forge,  and  Spruce  Run-Round 
Valley  recreational  areas  in  New  Jersey 
with  the  possibility  that  Spruce  Run  will 
also  have  a  specially  designed  and  built 
launching  ramp  to  enable  disabled  veter- 
ans to  use  boats. 


former  All-American  basketball  player: 
"Their  help  makes  it  a  home,  rather  than 
an  institution." 

Today  the  417-acre  44-building  cam- 
pus maintained  by  almost  200  employees 
is  the  home  of  about  500  children  be- 
tween two  and  eighteen  years  of  age. 
The  children  usually  leave  upon  gradu- 
ation from  its  high  school.  The  State  of 
Indiana  spends  about  $1  million  an- 
nually to  maintain  the  Knightstown 
home.  But  the  Hoosier  Legion  and  other 
organizations  provide  the  "extras." 

Among  the  "extras"  provided  by  the 
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Legion  and  its  Auxiliary  in  just  the  past 
five  years:  $5,000  for  a  swimming  pool; 
$4,800  for  lighting  the  football  field; 
$2,500  for  a  convertible  roller  and  ice 
skating  rink  along  with  280  pairs  each 
of  ice  and  roller  skates;  $3,500  for  a 
chapel  organ;  $5,000  for  beauty  school 
equipment;  over  $500  for  barber  school 
equipment;  and  $2,500  to  refurbish  a 
natural  amphitheater  where  outdoor 
stage  productions  are  held. 

A  constantly  replenished  "creature 
comfort"  fund  averages  about  $3,000  a 
year  and  each  student  is  also  furnished 
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money  for  a  day  of  Christmas  shopping. 
Upon  graduation  from  the  high  school 
each  child  is  presented  with  a  cash  gift 
from  the  Legion.  The  department  also 
presents  watches  to  the  outstanding  boy 
and  girl  in  each  graduating  class. 

Each  child  at  the  home  is  "adopted" 
by  a  Legion  post  or  Auxiliary  unit.  Many 
of  the  children  visit  Legionnaire's  homes 
during  Christmas  week.  There  is  no  way 
of  estimating  the  additional  funds  ex- 
pended in  this  manner  and  by  Christmas 
gifts  and  birthday  parties,  but  there  just 
has  to  be  an  awful  lot  of  time,  energy 
and  love  involved. 

Recently  the  Legion  started  an  educa- 
tional fund  to  provide  scholarships  for 
Knightstown's  high  school  graduates 
who  want  to  further  their  education. 

The  tie  between  Knightstown  and  the 
Indiana  Legion  is  told  best  in  a  letter 
from  one  of  its  most  famous  graduates. 
Timmy  Brown,  the  great  Philadelphia 
Eagles  football  player,  who  went  on  to 
graduate  from  Ball  State  University  after 
graduating  from  Morton  High  School  at 
the  home. 

Said  Timmy:  "".  .  .  My  life  at  the  Home 
was  both  happy  and  fruitful,  thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  the  good  people  there  and 
to  The  American  Legion  for  its  full  sup- 
port. .  .  . 

"...  I  had  memorable  times  at  Ball 
State  and  I  am  having  memorable  ones 
in  Philadelphia  where  I  now  reside.  The 
people  in  Philadelphia  have  received  me 
warmly,  and  I  have  made  many  new 
friends  who  continue  to  make  things 
pleasant  for  me.  Any  achievements  I 
have  attained,  I  owe  to  a  countless  num- 
ber of  people.  In  the  end,  however,  it  all 
boils  down  to  The  American  Legion  be- 
cause without  its  support  this  would  not 
have  come  about.  .  .  . 

"...  I  am,  by  means  of  this  letter,  ex- 
pressing my  deep  appreciation  to  The 
American  Legion  for  what  it  has  done 
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for  the  children  at  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Home  at  Knightstown.  Before, 
during,  and  after  my  stay  there,  the  sup- 
port you  rendered  in  the  form  of  gifts, 
field  trips,  scholarships  and  understand- 
ing helped  to  make  life  all  the  more 
enjoyable.  1  am  now,  and  certainly  will 
always  be,  indebted  to  The  American 
Legion  for  its  kind  and  thoughtful  acts, 
not  only  to  me,  but  to  all  the  children 
at  the  home." 

Most  respectfully, 
Timmy  Brown 

Record  Child  Welfare  Expenditures 

An  all-time  high  of  $9,126,757  for 
child  welfare  and  related  youth  activities 
has  been  expended  by  The  American 
Legion  and  affiliated  organizations  in  the 
past  year,  reports  Morris  (Bob)  Nooner, 
(111.)  National  Child  Welfare  Commis- 
sion Chairman. 

The  record  year  was  disclosed  in  the 
National  Child  Welfare  Commission  re- 
port being  prepared  for  the  Legion's 
48th  National  Convention  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  and  covered  the  period  from 
June  1.  1965,  to  May  31.  1966.  Chmn 
Nooner  noted  that  the  Legion  itself  ac- 
counted for  contributions  totaling  $6,- 


Florida  Auxiliary  Member 


Meet  18-year-old  Randy  Beard  of  Kissim- 
mee,  Fla.  She's  been  a  Legion  Auxiliary 
member  since  she  was  two  hours  old.  She 
was  also  fourth  runner-up  for  Miss  U.S.A. 
in  the  recent  Miss  Universe  contest  at 
Miami  Beach.  Hers  is  a  real  Legion 
family.  Dad  and  grandpa  belong  to  Kiss- 
immee  Post  10  while  mom,  Randy  and 
grandma  are  members  of  AuxiliaryUnitlO. 
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722,915 — an  increase  of  more  than 
$500,000  over  its  share  of  last  year's 
report.  This  year's  grand  total  also  in- 
cluded expenditures  by  The  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  of  $2,218,560  and  by 
the  Eight  and  Forty  of  $185,282. 

The  commission  report  is  based  on 
written  evidence  submitted  by  53%  of 
all  American  Legion  posts,  85%  of 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  units,  45  de- 
partments of  the  Eight  and  Forty,  and  ex- 
penditures by  Legion  departments  and 
the  national  organization. 

Reflecting  on  the  impact  of  the  Le- 
gion's Child  Welfare  Report,  Chmn 
Nooner  stated:  "This  year's  record  Child 
Welfare  expenditures  provide  concrete 
evidence  The  American  Legion  is  main- 
taining its  leadership  role  in  matters  af- 
fecting our  nation's  children  and  youth.'" 

With  the  addition  of  this  year's  figures, 
the  total  amount  reported  and  spent  since 
the  inception  of  the  Child  Welfare  pro- 
gram has  now  reached  $211,463,901. 

"Operation  Mailcall  Vietnam" 

Legionnaires  and  Legion  families 
around  the  nation  have  been  participat- 
ing in  letter-writing  projects  to  service- 
men in  Vietnam.  Most  of  the  time  these 
projects  involve  writing  to  known  service- 
men who  are  either  friends,  relatives  or 
acquaintances. 

With  the  creation  of  a  volunteer  or- 
ganization known  as  "Operation  Mail- 
call  Vietnam,"  it  is  now  possible  for  writ- 
ers without  contacts  in  Vietnam  to  com- 
municate with  unknown  servicemen. 

Started  in  January  of  this  year,  the 
organization  recently  announced  that  it 
had  transshipped  more  than  3.500  letters 
from  around  the  U.S.  to  armed  forces 
personnel  serving  in  the  Vietnam  area. 
Its  members  work  without  pay  and  even 
contribute  their  own  funds  to  send  letters 
on  to  Vietnam. 

In  the  words  of  founder  Jack  Costello. 
"Operation  Mailcall  Vietnam"  is  pri- 
marily interested  in  getting  letters  "to 
those  servicemen  who  do  not  generally 
receive  mail  from  home."  Letters  and 
cards  are  written  to  these  "unknowns"  in 
care  of  the  organization  which  then 
forwards  the  mail  to  troop  units  in  Viet- 
nam. Information  officers  there  see  to  its 
proper  distribution.  Receivers  of  the  let- 
ters may  then  reply  directly  to  the  writers 
if  they  wish. 

Letters  sent  to  the  organization  for 
forwarding  should  be  placed  in  an  un- 
sealed, unstamped  envelope  with  the 
sender's  return  address.  This  procedure 
enables  the  volunteer  personnel  to  screen 
out  unfriendly  or  unsuitable  messages. 
The  letters  should  then  be  placed  into 
another  envelope,  stamped  and  addressed 
to:  "Operation  Mailcall  Vietnam,"  Box 
2602,  Washington,  D.C. 


NEWS 


Legion  Baseball  Notes 

Wilson  (Buster)  Hebert,  18-year-old 
infielder-pitcher  who  played  with  Legion 
Post  215  of  New  Orleans,  the  1964  Re- 
gion 4  champion  team,  has  signed  a 
bonus  baseball  contract  with  the  San 
Francisco  Giants.  Buster  is  the  son  of 
Wilson  J.  Hebert,  Adjutant  of  The 
American  Legion  Dep't  of  Louisiana. 
His  bonus  for  signing  was  reputedly  in 
the  $20,000  to  $25,000  range.  He  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Twin  Falls,  Idaho, 
team.  The  Heberts  now  live  in  Baton 
Rouge. 

Steven  Arlin,  formerly  with  the  Post 
96,  Lima,  Ohio,  Legion  team,  has 
signed  a  professional  contract  with  the 
Philadelphia  Phillies  for  a  sum  estimated 
to  be  more  than  $100,000.  The  20-year- 
old  right  handed  pitcher  twice  earned 
All-American  baseball  honors  at  Ohio 
State  Univ.  He  is  with  the  Bakersfield, 
Calif.,  team,  and  will  continue  his  college 
education  this  fall  at  Ohio  State's  Dental 
School. 

"Fireman"  Eddie  Fisher,  a  pitcher  for 
the  Baltimore  Orioles  who  specializes  in 
putting  out  the  fires  of  opposing  batters 
ignited  by  preceding  hurlers,  was  pre- 
sented with  The  American  Legion  Base- 
ball Graduate  of  the  Year  award  for 
1965  by  Nat'l  Cmdr  Eldon  James,  re- 
cently. Fisher,  who  played  last  year  with 
the  Chicago  White  Sox,  is  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  team  sponsored  by  Post  44, 
Altus,  Okla.  His  last  year  of  competition 
was  1953. 

Fisher  led  the  American  League  in 
1965  in  Most  Games  Pitched — 82 — and 
set  three  League  records.  The  White  Sox 
coach,  Sherman  Lollar,  won  the  Legion 
award  in  1958,  and  the  Orioles'  Brooks 
Robinson  took  it  in  1964.  Fisher  also 
won  The  Sporting  News  American 
League  Fireman  of  the  Year  award. 

In  the  photo  below  are  (1.  to  rt.): 
Lollar,  Cmdr  James,  Fisher,  Robinson. 


Legion  award  to  Orioles'  Eddie  Fisher 


The  Jack  Williams  Stadium 

Over  3,000  people  assembled  one  re- 
cent Sunday  evening  to  attend  the  formal 
dedication  of  the  new  Jack  Williams 
Stadium  to  the  youth  of  Fargo,  N.D. 
Sparked  by  Fargo  Post  2,  a  drive  for 
funds  among  the  townspeople  produced 


$75,000  to  build  the  much  needed  sports 
stadium. 

Dedicating  it  to  Williams,  the  present 
and  only  Dep't  Adjutant  North  Dakota 
has  ever  had  (he  and  the  job  started  in 
1919),  and  a  prime  mover  in  creating 


Adjutant  Jack  Williams  of  North  Dakota 


American  Legion  Baseball  nationally 
and  in  this  state,  was  a  "natural."  Wil- 
liams was  a  manager  of  amateur  teams 
in  Fargo  before  WWl,  in  which  he 
served,  and  was  among  the  key  spokes- 
men in  the  successful  campaign  that  led 
to  the  1925  national  convention  accept- 
ance and  endorsement  of  the  Legion 
Baseball  program.  He  was  appointed 
department  athletic  officer  to  organize 
and  conduct  the  initial  1928  Legion 
Baseball  season  in  North  Dakota  and  has 
been  closely  associated  with  this  pro- 
gram to  date. 

The  need  for  a  stadium  became  acute 
when  Barnett  Field,  former  home  of  the 
Fargo-Moorhead  Twins  of  the  Northern 
League,  used  by  Post  2's  Legion  team 
and  by  the  Fargo  Park  League,  was 
razed  in  1963  to  make  room  for  a  new 
high  school. 

Fargo  Legion  groups  kicked  off  the 
fund  drive  early  in  1965  with  $7,500  as 
a  ten  per  cent  down  payment.  Then  the 
local  Legion  Auxiliary  gave  $1,000.  Sub- 
sequently, these  groups  gave  additional 
funds  along  with  community-wide  do- 
nations. 

Many  builders,  architects,  and  supply 
firms  donated  materials,  and  many  vol- 
unteers hauled  and  laid  18,000  square 
yards  of  sod.  The  stadium  seats  1 ,000  at 
present,  with  more  seats  to  be  added. 

Also  recognizing  Legionnaire  Wil- 
liams' service  to  Fargo  was  the  North 
Dakota  National  Guard,  which,  in  tribute 
to  his  "outstanding  and  distinguished 
service"  to  the  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard,  awarded  him  the  North  Dakota 
Distinguished  Service  Medal. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED 

The  Dep't  of  Kansas  is  accepting  con- 
tributions of  money  in  an  urgent  drive 
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to  help  victims  of  the  tornado  disaster 
that  struck  Topeka  some  weeks  ago.  Only 
funds  can  be  used.  Send  contributions 
to:  Kenneth  L.  Young,  Dep't  Adjutant, 
The  American  Legion  of  Kansas,  Me- 
morial Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kans. 

■ 

The  Departments  of  Missouri  and  Rhode 
Island  have  won  the  Nat'l  Cmdr's  Blood 
Donor  Awards  for  1965-66.  Missouri 
had  the  highest  percentage  of  its  mem- 
bership, 41.7%,  enrolled  in  the  BD  Pro- 
gram. Rhode  Island  had  the  highest 
percentage  of  its  posts  participating,  a 
perfect  100%.  Forty-two  Legion  depart- 
ments engaged  in  the  program. 
■ 

The  Marine  Corps  offers  five  new  films 
showing  Marine  operations  and  civic  ac- 
tion programs  being  conducted  in  Viet- 
nam today.  Posts  wishing  to  view  the 
films  should  get  in  touch  with  the  nearest 
Marine  Corps  recruiting  station  or  re- 
serve unit.  The  Marines  will  show  a  film 
or  make  it  available  to  you  for  showing 
or  placement  with  local  TV  stations. 
■ 

A  new  film,  "Not  For  Conquest,"  high- 
lighting such  diverse  actions  as  Vietnam, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  earthquake 
relief  in  Central  America,  is  available 
from  your  nearest  U.S.  Army  Audio- 
Visual  Support  Center.  The  1 6mm  color 
film  runs  28  minutes  and  is  a  report  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  on  the 
combat  readiness  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
as  well  as  a  review  of  actions  and  plan- 
ning over  the  past  five  years  which  have 
brought  forth  the  present  concept  of  flex- 
ible response. 

■ 

A  six-year  search  for  a  building  and  an 
expenditure  of  more  than  $100,000  have 


New  home  of  20th  Legion  District,  Texas 


provided  a  home  for  The  American 
Legion's  20th  District,  Texas.  The  re- 
built Kit-Kat  dine  and  dance  club  on 
Fredericksburg  Rd.  in  San  Antonio  will 
serve  the  District's  4,000  Legionnaires. 
■ 

Although  the  high  school  juniors  attend- 
ing the  recent  American  Legion  Arizona 
Boys'  State  had  been  told  not  to  bring 
much  money  with  them,  they  found 
enough  to  contribute  $107  to  The 
American  Legion  Vietnam  Relief  Fund. 
■ 

A  second  21 -inch  color  TV  set  has  been 
presented  to  the  newly  activated  Nursing 
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Care  Unit  at  the  Aspinwall  VA  Hospital 
in  Pittsburgh  by  the  Dep't  of  Pennsyl- 


Another  color  TV  set  from  Penn.  Legion 

vania  Legion.  In  the  photo  above  are 
(1.  to  rt.):  Daniel  A.  Drew,  Nat'l  Execu- 
tive Committeeman;  John  Marcinko, 
32nd  District  Cmdr;  Edward  Hoak, 
Dep't  Adjutant;  Al  Durbin,  Vice  Chmn, 
Hospital  Entertainment;  and  Norman 
Doyle,  Jr.,  Director,  Voluntary  Services, 
VA. 

■ 

"Education  Adds  Up"  is  the  general 
theme  this  year  for  American  Education 
Week  (Nov.  6-12),  co-sponsored  by  the 
Legion  and  the  Nat'l  Education  Assoc. 
This  will  be  supported  by  seven  daily 
topics  which  stress  community  partici- 
pation for  the  development  of  better 
schools  and  better  citizens:  Nov.  6:  To 
Human  Dignity;  Nov.  7:  To  Rational 
Thinking;  Nov.  8:  To  a  Creative  Spirit; 
Nov.  9:  To  Self -Reliance;  Nov.  10:  To 
Economic  Competence;  Nov.  11:  To  In- 
formed Citizenship;  and  Nov.  12:  To 
Lifelong  Opportunity. 

POSTS  IN  ACTION 

Representative  of  the  experience  of  many 
posts  that  have  adopted  Vietnam  outfits 
is  an  observation  by  J.  R.  Markel,  of 
Post  152,  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  which  has 
adopted  Co.  C,  2nd  Bn.,  12th  Cav.,  1st 
Cav.  Div.  (Air  Mobile).  The  post  col- 
lected over  $1,000  for  Operation  Adop- 
tion. Lt.  Jon  Wise,  Co.  C  Cmdr,  told 
Legionnaire  Markel  that  his  company 
participates  in  many  civic  activities  de- 
signed for  the  improvement  of  the  Viet- 
namese, in  particular  a  chapel  that  was 
under  construction  by  personal  donations 
from  the  officers  and  men  of  the  2nd  Bn. 
At  a  meeting  of  Operation  Adoption,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  company  com- 
mander be  granted  a  free  rein  in  deciding 
just  how  the  money  may  best  be  put  to 
use.  Agreed  also:  Our  fighting  men  in 


Vietnam  are  more  than  good  soldiers — 
they  are  ambassadors  of  the  American 
way  of  life! 

■ 

When  Judge  Frank  L.  Pinola,  president- 
judge  of  the  11th  Judicial  District, 
Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  was  chairman  of  the 
Legion's  Nat'l  Americanism  Commission 
(1926-28),  he  helped  turn  the  Legion 
School  Awards  (which  began  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1922)  into  a  national  project. 

In  the  space  of  two  weeks,  two  young 
members  of  Judge  Pinola's  family  have 
been  awarded  the  medals.  Post  672, 
Dallas,  Pa.,  gave  one  to  his  granddaugh- 
ter, Carol  Crawford  (Callas  Township 
School).  Post  579,  Long  Beach,  Calif,, 
gave  one  to  James  Pinola  (Leland  Stan- 
ford H.  S.),  son  of  the  Judge's  nephew, 
Joseph  J.  Pinola. 

The  American  Legion  school  medals 
are  awarded  to  boys  on  the  basis  of 
honor,  courage,  scholarship,  leadership, 
and  service;  to  girls  on  courage,  charac- 
ter, service,  companionship,  and  scholar- 
ship. 

■ 

Aiding  the  participation  of  Post  159, 
Venice,  Fla.,  in  the  "Bells  For  Freedom" 
campaign  was  Floridaland's  Pat  the 
porpoise.  This  250-pound  performer,  as 
the  photo  below  shows,  put  all  of  his 
seven-foot  length  into  a  successful  effort 
to  ring  the  suspended  bell  and  "Make 
Freedom  Really  Ring"  at  the  command 


of  his  co-trainer,  Joyce  Corbin  (in  white 
slacks  at  left).  Co-trainer  Robert  Corbin 
also  trained  Flipper  of  TV  fame.  Post 
159  Legionnaires  in  the  photo  are  (1.  to 
rt.):  Jim  Lane,  Lloyd  Cunningham, 
Finance  Officer  Mel  Rebber,  2nd  Vice 
Cmdr  Bob  Sanborn,  and  Adjutant  Ed 
Bahret.  The  demonstration  was  arranged 
by  Post  159  Legionnaire  Bill  Hale,  a 
Floridaland  staff  member. 

■ 

Post   217,   Baudette,   Minn.,   saw  its 

American  Legion-County  Memorial  For- 
est come  to  life  recently  with  the  plant- 
ing of  6,000  Norway  pine  seedlings.  Es- 
tablished to  commemorate  those  persons 
who  perished  in  the  Baudette-Spooner 
forest  fire  of  1910,  the  Forest  is  to  have 
approximately  6,000  Norway  pine  or 
white  spruce  seedlings  planted  each  year 
until  about  36,000  trees  have  been 
planted. 

■ 

Post  4,  Lakeland,  Fla.,  for  the  second 
consecutive  year  gave  $1,000  to  The 
American  Legion  Hospital  for  Children 
at  St.  Petersburg. 

■ 

For  its  cooperation  and  support  of  Lin- 
colnwood.  111.,  Post  984's  annual  Gifts 
to  Hospitalized  Veterans  Campaign,  a 
Cook  County  American  Legion  Merit 
Award  went  to  Bell  &  Howell  Co.  and 
its  employees.  Post  984  has  collected 
about  $2,000  each  year  for  the  past  12 


Pat  the  porpoise  rings  the  bell  in  "Bells  For  Freedom"  campaign  of  Post  159,  Fla. 
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years  through  the  assistance  of  the  photo 
products  firm.  The  post  was  also  honored 
with  a  Merit  Award. 

■ 

The  O'Brian-Baker  Post  2,  Troy,  N.Y., 

co-ordinated  a  double  memorial  cere- 
mony on  July  7.  One  of  the  post  name 
bearers,  Sgt.  Thomas  A.  Baker,  killed  on 
Saipan  in  the  Marianas,  was  honored  at 
the  Nat'l  Memorial  Cemetery  of  the 
Pacific,  Punchbowl,  Hawaii.  The  other 
post  name  bearer,  Lt.  Col.  William 
O'Brian,  was  similarly  honored  5,000 


A  Post  2,  Troy,  N.Y.,  ceremony  in  Hawaii 


miles  away  in  Troy.  Both  men  were  mem- 
bers of  the  105th  Reg.,  27th  Inf.  Div., 
both  were  WW2  Medal  of  Honor  re- 
cipients, and  both  were  killed  on  July  7, 
1944.  The  photo  above  shows  the  wreath 
placement  ceremony  on  Sgt.  Baker's 
grave  at  the  Punchbowl  Cemetery  by 
Col.  Lester  C.  Bieler,  CO,  USAR, 
Hawaii;  and  Chaplain  (Capt.)  Edwin 
Prophet,  USARHAW. 


Awards,  gift,  from  Post  678,  Bronx,  N.Y. 


Over  $7,000  was  presented  by  Post  678, 
Bronx,  N.Y.,  to  The  Guild  for  Excep- 
tional Children  (mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren) at  a  testimonial  dinner  in  Great 


COMRADE  IN  DISTRESS 

Readers  who  can  help  this  comrade  are  urged 
to  do  so. 

Notices  are  run  at  the  request  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Cormnission. 
They  are  not  accepted  from  other  sources. 

Readers  wanting  Legion  help  with  claims 
should  contact  their  local  service  officers. 

Service  officers  unable  to  locate  needed 
witnesses  for  claims  development  should  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Commis- 
sion through  normal  channels,  for  further 
search  before  referral  to  this  column. 

Long  Island,  N.Y.,  Sqdn  B,  Med  HO,  AAF,  1946- 
47 — Need  information  for  a  claim  by  Eugene 
A.  Wysocki  from  those  who  knew  him,  par- 
ticularly Maj.  Joseph  Roy  (or  Kay)  and 
Colonel  Steele,  dentist.  Others  in  unit  were 
Lt.  Kulas,  Major  Coone,  psychiatrist;  Sgt. 
McClure;  Colonel  Stilson;  Dr.  Shena;  Dr. 
Daelis;  Sgt.  Smith  and  Lt.  Donato.  Write: 
Eugene  A.  Wysocki,  1936  Indianapolis  Blvd., 
Whiting,  Ind. 


Neck.  Also  presented  was  a  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  from  the  post  to 
Charles  E.  Gorman,  Deputy  Regional 
Director,  New  York  Region,  Post  Office 
Dep't.  In  the  photo  are  (left  to  rt.): 
Lawrence  Kaplowitz,  Post  678  Cmdr; 
John  A.  Carter,  Director  Regional  Ad- 
ministration, Post  Office  Dep't,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  Mr.  Gorman;  Max 
Hammer,  Past  Cmdr  Post  678;  Sean  P. 
Keating,  Regional  Director,  New  York 
Region,  Post  Office  Dep't. 

■ 

Post  292,  Albany,  Calif.,  gave  the  city's 
March  of  Dimes  fund  a  check  for  $592, 
proceeds  from  the  post's  14th  Annual 
Night  of  Basketball — the  largest  dona- 
tion of  all  the  14. 

■ 

Post  79,  Manchester,  N.H.,  dedicated  a 
new  home  recently.  Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr 
William  Rogers  delivered  the  dedicatory 
address,  as  Post  79  members  Raymond 
Mudge,  Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman, 
and  Dep't  Cmdr  Donald  P.  Still 
attended. 

■ 

Benicia  Post  101,  CaUf.,  gave  the  city 
a  new  $600  resuscitator.  Presentation 
was  made  by  Fred  Conners  (right  in 
photo  below),  Post  Cmdr.  From  the  left 
are:  Floyd  Leek,  1st  Vice  Cmdr;  Fire 
Chief  Thomas  Gieffels;  and  Mayor  C. 
Carsten  Johansen. 


A  $600  resuscitator  for  Benicia,  Calif. 


Post  94,  Babylon,  N.Y.,  spent  $180  to 
put  a  full  page  ad  in  the  local  weekly  pa- 
per, telling  of  a  membership  drive  and 
letting  the  community  know  just  what 
the  Legion  stands  for  and  something  of 
what  it  does  for  the  community. 
■ 

Post  405,  Raynham,  Mass.,  presented  a 
new  school  in  Raynham  with  parchment 
type  copies  of  the  Constitution,  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, as  well  as  a  flag.  The  gift  was  on 
behalf  of  the  Post  Commander,  Eric  P. 
Karlson. 


Post  409,  Gowanda,  N.Y.,  passes  along 
a  sugggestion  for  boosting  membership 
dues  payments.  Post  Cmdr  Michael  A. 
Livecche  devised  a  chart  (see  photo  be- 
low) which  shows  a  magnetic  rocket 


Post  409,  N.Y.,  shoots  for  the  moon. 


capsule  (Post  409)  on  a  metal  track.  The 
numbers  along  the  track  represent  the 
total  membership  of  the  previous  year 
plus  additional  numbers  beyond  the 
quota.  Quota  is  indicated  by  arrow  in 
(actually)  red. 

Strips,  with  a  white  backing  and  a 
colored  perforated  tab,  show  the  name 
of  each  previous  year's  paid  member  in 
duplicate.  As  a  member  pays  his  dues, 
the  colored  tab  with  the  name  is  torn 
off  and  placed  in  the  fuel  chamber  at 
bottom  of  chart.  The  capsule  is  then 
moved  up  one  number  toward  the  moon. 
As  the  tabs  are  torn  off,  more  fuel  is 


THE    AMERICAN  LEGION 
NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 
JUNE   30.  1966 
ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit   $  1,941,580.58 

Receivable    170,986.38 

Inventories    472,121.75 

Invested  Funds    2,641,1.50.99 

Trust  Funds  : 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust   Fund    286,200.19 

Einjjloyees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   3,796,959.29  4,083,159.48 

Real  Estate    819,469.33 

Furniture  &  Fixtures,  Less  Depreciation  194,917.60 

Deferred  Charges    108,119.24 

$10,434,505.35 

LIABILITIES,  DEFERRED  REVENUE 
&  NET  WORTH 

Current  Liabilities   $  577,546.16 

Funds  Restricted  as  to  use    74,414.31 

Deferred  Income    1,602,198.18 

Trust  Funds : 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust   Fund    286,200.19 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   3^96,959^  4,083,159.48 

Net  Worth: 

Reserve  Fund    75,119.11 

Restricted  Fund    818,620.63 

Real  Estate    819.469.33 

Reserve  for  Rehabilitation  184,245.84 
Reserve  for  Child  Welfare  110,346.71 
Reserve  for  Convention  ....  60,000.00 
Reserve  for  Mail  List 

Conversion    289,034.84 

2,656,836.46^ 

Unrestricted   Capital   1.440,350.76  4.097.187.22 

$10,434,505.35 
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added  and  the  capsule  moves  up  toward 
its  destination. 

The  photo  shows  the  post  having  sur- 
passed its  quota  and  shooting  for  the 
moon.  At  intervals,  the  moon  is  replaced 
with  others  having  different  facial  ex- 
pressions and  quotes:  "All  systems  are 
go";  "I  know  you're  down  there"; 
"You're  coming  along  fine";  "I'm  still 
waiting";  "You're  getting  closer";  "Hur- 
rah, you've  made  it!" 


Dover  (Md.)  AFB  presented  a  T-33  jet 
plane  to  Post  2,  of  Dover,  to  serve  as  a 
monument  to  American  servicemen 
killed  in  war. 


Post  343,  Northbrldge,  Mass.,  dedicated 
a  memorial  monument  to  our  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam. 


DIED 


William  H.  Parker,  Chief  of  Police  of 
Los  Angeles  and  member  of  the  Legion's 
Law  and  Order  Committee  of  the  Nat'l 
Security  Commission. 

■ 

Leroy  M.  (Jack)  Clayton,  of  Clinton, 
Okla.,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1961-62). 
■ 

Bacon  R.  Moore,  of  Harrodsburg,  Ky., 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1931-32). 

■ 

Burton  E.  Fox,  of  Hansville,  Wash.,  who 
attended  the  Legion's  Paris  Caucus  in 
1919. 

■ 

William  F.  O'Neill,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
a  General  Member  of  the  Nat'l  Rehabili- 
tation Commission,  Area  D  (1950-1966), 
and  a  Past  Dep't  Service  Officer  (1953- 
1961). 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial  by  those  who 
know  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  un- 
published life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

Henry  M.  Becker  and  John  J.  Biasotti  (both 
1966),  Post  44,  Monrovia,  Calif. 

George  M.  Loosley  and  Sidney  A.  McFarland 
and  Elvin  R.  Morgan  and  Humphrey  J.  Nixon 

(all  1966),  Post  49,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Alfred  Bauers  (1966),  Post  327,  Seal  Beach, 
Calif. 

William  L.  Cohn  and  Leo  J.  Crowley  and 
Harold  R.  Dolan  and  James  P.  Eakins  and 
William  R.  Egan  (all  1961),  Post  1,  Denver,  Colo. 

Chas.  Aiimiller  and  N.  R.  Ostrander  (both 

1965)  and  Lee  Alden  (1966),  Post  180,  Keenes- 
burg.  Colo. 

Earle  L.  Townsend  (1966),  Post  63,  Westport, 
Conn. 

Karl  D.  Beach  and  Henry  P.  Kallss  (both 

1966)  ,  Post  165,  Wolcott,  Conn. 

Samuel  G.  Harrison  and  Sam  E.  Parker  (both 
1965)  and  Emanuel  Panaueoto  and  Orrin  L. 
Strickland  (both  1966),  Post  5,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Herbert  C.  Morris  (1965)  and  Stanley  E. 
Lesher  (1966),  Post  127,  Lake  Helen,  Fla. 

Everett  Haynes  and  Joseph  Jefford  and 
Martin  Horton  (all  1965).  Post  35,  Glasford, 
111. 

John  F.  Belz  (1965)  and  Edward  L.  Schaefer 
and  Earle  F.  Slaughter  (both  1966),  Post  303, 
Riverdale,  111. 


Talmage  Wesley  (1965)  and  Byrd  B.  Mills 
(1966),  Post  829,  Chicago,  111. 

Almont  E.  Williams  (1966),  Post  10,  Marion, 
Ind. 

James  B.  Bradley,  Sr.  (1966),  Post  13,  Monroe, 
La. 

Thomas  F.  Hurlebaus  (1965)  and  Paul  G. 
McKeon  (1966),  Post  380,  Quincy,  Mass. 

John  S.  Birchall  and  George  R.  Keller  (both 
1966),  Post  542,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Arthur  Lavaude  (1961)  and  William  Bonneau 
(1964)  and  Robert  Blodgett  (1965),  Post  29, 
Claremont,  N.H. 

Richard  Aldrich  and  Albert  Fletcher  (both 
1965),  Post  77,  Walpole,  N.H. 

Nicholas  A.  Grizzle  and  Floyd  Hiler,  Sr.  and 
Alfred  L.  Huelsenbeck  (all  1966),  Post  175, 
Rockaway,  N.J. 

William  A.  McKay  (1965)  and  Kenneth 
Cameron  and  Christian  P.  Lund  and  Cyril 
James  Newman  (all  1966),  Post  8,  New  Rochelle, 
N.Y. 

Alvin  T.  Prashaw  and  William  Short  and 
Allen  C.  Turner  (all  1966),  Post  420,  Wadding- 
ton,  N.Y. 

Roy  Dickinson  and  William  Sears  (both  1966), 
Post  465,  Homer,  N.Y. 

James  J.  Duffy  (1965),  Post  905,  Springwater, 
N.Y. 

Solomon  Barach  (1965),  Post  968,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

Irving  Krebs  (1966),  Post  1065,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

William  S.  Hayes  (1962)  and  Chauncey  A. 
Rich  (1966),  Post  1087,  West  Hempstead,  N.Y. 

Joseph  Weigel  (1966),  Post  1146,  Bohemia, 
N.Y. 

Alex  A.  Avitabile  (1965),  Post  1813,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Bernard  A.  McGoey  (1963)  and  Nicholas 
lacono  (1965),  Post  1815,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Robert  C.  Bumgarner  (1966),  Post  82,  Shelby, 
N.C. 

James  Arthur  Craver,  Sr.  (1966),  Post  162, 
Lexington,  N.C. 

Louis  Czajkowski  and  John  J.  Kubacke  and 
Stephen  F.  Kwapich  and  Andrew  L.  Pawloski 
(all  1966),  Post  18,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

John  J.  Gursky,  Jr.  (1966),  Post  220,  Grove 
City,  Pa. 

William  H.  Backus  and  Arthur  Beaver  and 
Thomas  F.  Dodds  and  William  J.  Forsythe  and 
Charles  E.  Gross  (all  1965),  Post  380,  Dravos- 
burg.  Pa. 

S.  W.  Ambrose  and  Lloyd  L.  Bish  and  Harry 
Claypoole  and  Abe  N.  Cohen  and  James  C. 
McLachlan  (all  1966),  Post  523,  Rural  Valley, 
Pa. 

William  G.  Gale  (1965),  Post  858,  Export,  Pa. 

Claude  D.  Robertson  and  Shirley  H.  Smith 
and  J.  J.  Sperry  (all  1964),  Post  199,  Wood- 
stock, Va. 

Rasario  Poirior  and  Arthur  Primeau  and 
Peter  J.  Wayneberg  (all  1966),  Post  162,  Moxee 
City,  Wash. 

George  Davidson  (1966),  Post  218,  Bridge- 
port, Wash. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form,  which  we  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander,  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  of  Post  which  awarded 
the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine.  720 
5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y."  10019. 

On  a  comer  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No  written 
letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 


OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated.  For 
particulars,  write  person  whose  address  is 
given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  form  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
720  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019.  Notices 
should  be  received  at  least  five  months  before 
scheduled  reunion.  No  written  letter  necessary 
to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 
requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

9th  Sig  Serv  Co  (Fort  Shaffer,  Honolulu)— 

(Dec.)    Al  Shelleday,  W2RJ  Box  92,  West 

Milford,  N.J.  07480 
nth  Eng  (WWl)— (Nov.)  Joseph  V.  Boyle,  326 

York  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.J.  07302 
12th  Army  Gp— (Oct.)  Bertram  Kalisch,  Rt.  1 

Box  1,  Brandywine,  Md.  20613 
22nd  Coast  Art'v,  Bat  E  &  655th  Field  Art'y  Bn, 

Bat  B  (WW2)— (Nov.)  Walter  Zuraski,  60  S. 

Montowese  St.,  Branford.  Conn.  06405 
33rd  Div  (Calif.  Chapter)— (Nov.)  Leonard  E. 

Bamish,    1123    S.    San   Gabriel    Blvd.,  San 

Gabriel,  Calif.  91778 
52nd  Pioneer  Inf  (WWl)— (Nov.)  Thomas  E. 

Sinton.  2257  University  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


66th  Field  Art'y  Brigade  (WWl)— (Nov.) 
Richard  Martin,  12105  S.W.  72nd  Ave.,  Port- 
land, Ore.  97223 

80th  Field  Art'y,  Bat  D  (WWl)— (Nov.)  Domi- 
nick  ChiaravoUotti,  5700  Thompson  Rd.,  De 
Witt,  N.Y.  13214 

81st  Div— (Oct.)  Van  L.  Trexler,  705  Engle- 
wood  St.,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27403 

82nd  Div  (WWl)— (Oct.)  F.  E.  Jones,  28  E.  39th 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

99th  Inf  Bn— (Nov.)  Carsten  O.  Christiansen, 
351  S.  21st  St.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  54601 

107th  Ambulance  Co  (WWl)— (Nov.)  William 
Rich,  200  Cranford  PI.,  Teaneck,  N.J. 

108th  Inf,  HQ  Co  (WWl)— (Nov.)  R.  B.  Kideney. 
64  Parkwood  Dr.,  Snyder,  N.Y.  14226 

108th  Inf,  Mach  Gun  Co  (WWl)— (Nov.)  Wal- 
ter J.  Grunst,  26  Florenton  Rd.,  Rochester, 
N.Y.  14617 

109th  Field  Ajrt'y,  Bat  E  (1916-1919)— (Nov.) 
Elmer  James,  158  E.  Walnut  St.,  Kingston. 
Pa.  18704 

115th  Inf,  Co  H  (WW2)— (Sept.)  E.  A.  Burgoon, 

11  York  St.,  Manchester,  Md.  21102 
128th  Field  Art'y  (AEF)— (Nov.)  T.  J.  Christ- 
man,  620  Meramee  Sta.  Rd.,  Manchester,  Mo. 
139th  Inf,  Co  L  (WWl)— (Nov.)  Elmer  M.  Holt, 

415  N.  Washington,  Wellington,  Kans.  67152 
143rd  Inf,  Co  C  (WWl)— (Nov.)  M.  P.  Stewart, 

1475  Cartwright,  Beaumont,  Tex.  77701 
149th  Combat  Eng  Bn— (Sept.)  Russ  Frederic, 

4280  Natural  Bridge,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63115 
311th  Ord  Depot  Co— (Sept.)  H.  Fred  Ferguson, 

912  Madison  Ave.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
314th  Eng  (WWl)— (Nov.)  William  S.  Freise, 

3444  Crittenden  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63118 
315th  Inf,  Co  C  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Charles  Breit, 

P.O.  Box  94,  Blackwood,  N.J. 
357th   Inf   Supply   Co    (WWl)— (Oct.)    S.  F. 

Dafforn,  4920  Rock  Creek  La.,  Mission,  Kans. 

66205 

551st  AAA  Bn— (Oct.)  George  Semmens,  Jr.,  34 
Chestnut  Dr.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14624 

630th  Tank  Dest  Bn,  Co  C— (Nov.)  Roland  W. 
Baucom,  2900  Shenandoah  Ave.,  Charlotte, 
N.C.  28205 

NAVY 

42nd  Seabees— (Oct.)  George  Rapp,  42-37  Union 

St.,  Flushing,  N.Y.  11355 
520  CBMU— (Sept.)  John  Briski,  2749  W.  83rd 

PI.,  Chicago,  111.  60652 
Fleet  Reserve — (Sept.)  Joseph  T.  Botos,  1330 

Eastern  Ave.,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  89104 
USS  Joseph  T.  Dickman  (APA  26  &  13)— (Oct.) 

Edward  Manly,  30  Daniel  Low  Terr.,  Staten 

Island,  N.Y.  10301 

AIR 

138th  Aero  Sqdn  (WWl)— (Nov.)   Joseph  P. 

Lafond,  321  Charles  St.,  Woodbum,  Ore.  97071 
367th  Fighter  Gp,  392nd,  393rd,  394th  Sqdns 

(WW2)— (Nov.)   Harold  Chait,  356  Auburn 

St.,  Whitman,  Mass. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Pearl  Harbor  Attack  Vets — (Dec.)  Pearl  Harbor 
Attack  Veterans,  P.O.  Box  223,  Chicopee, 
Mass. 


American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Month  Ending  June  30,  1966 

Benefits  paid  Jan.  1-June  30,  1966  $  542,573 

Benefits  paid  since  April  1958   3,618,043 

Basic  Units  ui  force  (number)    128,947 

New  Applications  approved  since 

Jan.  1,  1966   5,169 

New  Applications  rejected   820 

American  Legion  Life  Insurance  is  an  official 
program  of  The  American  Legion,  adopted  by 
the  Nat'l  Executive  Committee,  1958.  It  is  re- 
ducing term  insurance,  issued  on  application, 
subject  to  approval  based  on  health  and  em- 
ployment statement  to  paid  up  members  of  The 
American  Legion.  Death  benefits  range  from 
$9,200  (full  unit  up  to  age  35)  in  reducing  steps 
with  age  to  termination  of  insurance  at  end 
of  year  in  which  75th  birthday  occurs.  For 
calendar  year  1966  there  is  a  15%  "across  the 
board"  increase  in  benefits  to  all  participants 
in  the  group  insurance  plan.  Available  in  half 
and  full  units  at  flat  rate  of  $12  or  $24  a  year 
on  a  calendar  year  basis,  pro-rated  during 
first  year  at  $1  or  $2  a  month  for  insurance 
approved  after  Jan.  1.  Underwritten  by  two 
commercial  life  insurance  companies.  Ameri- 
can Legion  Insurance  Trust  Fund  managed  by 
trustee  operating  under  the  laws  of  Missouri. 
No  other  insurance  may  use  the  full  words 
"American  Legion."  Administered  by  The 
American  Legion  Insurance  Department,  P.  O. 
Box  5609,  Chicago,  111.  60680,  to  which  write 
for  more  details. 
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ment.  All  day  and  all  night,  city  ambu- 
lances rolled  out  to  pick  up  cases  or- 
dered to  hospitals  by  the  Health  Depart- 
ment. On  July  5  alone,  a  full  month  be- 
fore the  epidemic  reached  its  peak, 
Kingston  Avenue  Hospital  had  65  am- 
bulance calls  for  polio  patients.  The  hos- 
pitalized were  isolated  for  two  months 
and  in  most  cases  even  the  parents  were 
denied  permission  to  see  their  children. 
Most  appalling  was  the  26%  death  rate. 
Physicians  fought  to  prevent  crippling 
among  the  others,  but  they  worked  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  disease. 

THE  CITY  WAS  fighting  a  shadow,  while 
parents  tried  to  blind  themselves  to 
the  truth  and  hold  on  to  their  childern  in 
desperation.  One  doctor  reported  a  typi- 
cal statement  from  a  mother  after  he  had 
given  a  diagnosis  of  poliomyelitis: 

"If  you  say  my  child  has  that  disease 
and  report  it  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  you  can  go  away  and  you 
needn't  come  back,  and  before  the  De- 
partment gets  here,  the  child  will  be 
gone." 

The  report  of  a  social  worker  to  the 
Social  Services  Committee  of  the  Volun- 
teer Hospital  paints  a  harrowing  picture 
of  conditions  at  the  epidemic's  height: 

"Conditions  are  dreadful  here  this 
year.  We  cannot  send  any  of  our  poor 
children  away  and  that  means  they  must 
stay  in  the  hot,  dirty  houses,  in  the  hot, 
dirty  streets,  without  a  change  of  any 
kind  .  .  .  The  mothers  are  so  afraid  that 
most  of  them  will  not  even  let  the  chil- 
dren enter  the  streets,  and  some  will  not 
even  have  a  window  open.  In  one  house 
the  only  window  was  not  only  shut,  but 
the  cracks  were  stuffed  with  rags  so  that 
'the  disease'  could  not  come  in.  The 
babies  had  no  clothes  on,  and  were  so 
wet  and  hot  they  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  dipped  in  oil,  and  the  flies  were 
sticking  all  over  them.  I  had  to  tell  the 
mother  I  would  get  the  Board  of  Health 
after  her  to  make  her  open  the  window, 
and  now  if  any  of  the  children  do  get  in- 
fantile paralysis,  she  will  feel  that  I  killed 
them.  I  do  not  wonder  they  are  afraid.  I 
went  to  see  one  family  about  4  P.M.  Fri- 
day. The  baby  was  not  well  and  the  doc- 
tor was  coming.  When  I  returned 
Monday  morning  there  were  three  little 
hearses  before  the  door;  all  her  children 
had  been  swept  away  in  that  short  time. 
The  mothers  are  hiding  their  children 
rather  than  give  them  up,  so  now  it  is 
said  the  plague  is  on  the  wane;  but  it  is 
really  worse  than  admitted." 

On  the  wane?  In  the  week  in  which  the 
letter  was  written,  1,076  children  were 
stricken  in  New  York  City,  and  289  of 
them  died.  A  week  later,  the  first  week 
in  August,  the  epidemic  reached  its  crest; 


the  disease  claimed  1 ,206  new  victims,  of 
whom  374  died. 

While  it  was  the  crowded  tenements 
which  were  most  affected  by  the  epi- 
demic, the  underprivileged  were  not 
alone  in  reacting  to  the  disease  in  fear 
and  panic.  Among  the  well-to-do,  indig- 
nation ran  high  at  the  Health  Depart- 
ment's "invasion  of  privacy"  which 
uncovered  numerous  unreported  cases 
in  their  homes. 

In  the  stream  of  refugees  that  poured 
from  the  city,  the  poor  were  a  minority. 
They  couldn't  afi'ord  to  leave.  It  was  pri- 
marily the  middle  and  upper  classes  who 
fled  to  Long  Island,  to  Westchester,  to 
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Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  and  as  far 
as  California. 

Meanwhile,  many  of  these  areas  re- 
sponded to  the  invasion  of  "fugitives"  by 
throwing  up  a  "shotgun"  quarantine 
against  New  Yorkers.  Waterfront  towns 
in  New  Jersey  employed  motor  patrols 
to  prevent  refugees  from  landing  there. 
Long  Island  Rail  Road  stations  through- 
out Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  were 
guarded  by  community  volunteers  to 
turn  back  children  from  the  city. 

On  July  25,  federal  authorities  issued 
a  regulation  that  no  child  would  leave 
New  York  City  without  both  federal  and 
city  health  certificates  for  interstate 
travel.  Despite  the  fact  that  all  children 
under  the  age  of  16  were  examined  by 
health  officials  before  leaving  the  city, 
each  day  brought  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  towns  taking  sudden  and  drastic 
action  to  bar  New  Yorkers.  In  Hunting- 
ton, Long  Island,  a  citizen's  committee 
of  500  descended  in  200  cars  upon  every 
home  in  the  town  to  search  for  suspected 
and  actual  cases  not  reported,  and  to 
evict  refugees.  In  some  upstate  commu- 


nities, mothers  with  young  children,  in- 
tercepted in  their  flight  from  the 
epidemic,  were  accompanied  to  the  town 
borders  and  left  there,  often  in  open 
fields. 

In  Hoboken,  N.J.,  all  police  were  re- 
called from  vacation  to  guard  every  pos- 
sible point  of  entry,  day  and  night.  Not  a 
child  was  permitted  to  enter  the  city  until 
it  was  definitely  estabUshed  that  he  had 
not  been  near  an  infected  area.  Dairy, 
bakery,  laundry  and  other  wagons  were 
barred  from  entry.  Neither  rags  nor 
papers  were  permitted  to  cross  the  city 
lines,  although  these  were  basic  mate- 
rials for  the  operation  of  the  local  mills. 
A  family  of  seven  which  had  given  up  its 
home  in  Brooklyn  to  move  to  Hoboken 
was  turned  back  by  the  Health  Commis- 
sioner and  two  policemen  before  their 
furniture  arrived.  The  family  was  es- 
corted to  the  ferry  and  put  aboard,  while 
other  officials  intercepted  the  moving  van 
and  forced  it  to  return  to  Brooklyn. 

"Hoboken  is  absolutely  free  from 
infantile  paralysis,"  the  Health  Commis- 
sioner stated,  "and  we  intend  to  keep  it 
that  way.  We  do  not  propose  to  allow 
persons  from  infected  sections  of 
Greater  New  York  to  use  Hoboken  as  a 
place  of  refuge.  I  want  that  distinctly 
understood." 

On  July  27,  the  disease  broke  through 
this  supposedly  impenetrable  curtain. 
Two  Hoboken  children  were  stricken 
with  paralysis. 

AT  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  Colonel 
"Teddy"  Roosevelt  took  command 
of  the  campaign  against  polio  as  chair- 
man of  a  citizen's  committee  to  clean  up 
the  township.  On  the  first  day  of  its  drive 
against  sanitary  violations,  the  group  is- 
sued warrants  for  the  arrest  of  46  per- 
sons, including  a  number  of  wealthy 
citizens  and  four  members  of  its  own 
committee.  When  polio  patients  from  the 
township  were  sent  to  the  only  available 
hospital  at  nearby  Glen  Cove,  residents 
of  that  area  reacted  violently,  threaten- 
ing to  kill  the  health  officer  and  burn 
down  the  hospital. 

In  Woodmere,  Long  Island,  angry 
mobs  gathered  at  an  isolation  hospital 
and  threatened  to  wreck  it  until  the  in- 
stitution was  placed  under  heavy  armed 
guard. 

A  riot  took  place  in  St.  Thomas,  Pa., 
when  children  under  16  were  ordered  to 
leave  a  picnic.  Many  were  injured.  Sing 
Sing  Prison  was  quarantined.  So  was  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  Cuba 
and  Mexico  enforced  rigid  controls  gov- 
erning the  entry  of  New  Yorkers.  The 
London  Times  demanded  that  Great 
Britain  institute  quarantine  measures. 

From  every  quarter  came  demands 
for  action,  but  what  could  be  done?  As 
the  New  York  Times  put  it:  "In  epi- 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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demies  of  typhoid  fever  and  most  other 
diseases  the  heahh  authorities  know  ex- 
actly what  to  do.  But  fighting  infantile 
paralysis  consists  largely  in  doing  every- 
thing that  seems  effective  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  the  measures  taken  will  be  effec- 
tive." 

With  no  positive  course  to  pursue,  the 
people  turned  their  energies  to  the  search 
for  a  scapegoat.  The  field  was  wide  open. 
The  total  environment  was  scrutinized 
for  evidence  of  guilt,  and  everything  in 
it  was  found  vulnerable.  Anyone  with  a 
pet  gripe  or  a  personal  axe  to  grind  used 
the  epidemic  to  drive  home  his  point, 
while  nobody  could  prove  that  any  claim 
was  foolish. 

The  president  of  the  Non-Smokers' 
Protective  League  of  America  pointed 
an  accusing  finger  at  tobacco,  hinting 
that  polio's  victims  had  been  subjected 
to  the  physically  depressing  influence  of 
tobacco  smoke  in  their  homes,  making 
them  susceptible  to  the  disease.  In  direct 
contradiction  to  this  theory,  tobacco  was 
advanced  as  a  solution  to  the  polio  prob- 
lem by  a  gentleman  who  presumably  had 
witnessed  the  effective  use  of  tobacco 
smoke  during  a  cholera  epidemic. 

When  a  new  subway  excavation  came 
under  attack  as  a  breeding  place  for 
polio-bearing  flies,  others  advanced  the 
theory  that  the  destruction  of  flies  had 
caused  the  epidemic,  since  they  might 
keep  polio  virus  down  by  eating  it. 


polio  therapy  and  at  times  the  record 
seemed  to  bear  out  claims  of  encourag- 
ing success.  They  could  point  proudly  to 
severely  stricken  patients  who  had  been 
"cured"  almost  miraculously  under  their 
care.  Actually,  the  treatment  had  little  or 
no  effect.  Later  experience  would  reveal 
that  a  substantial  number  of  recoveries 
inevitably  occur  when  the  disease  has 
run  its  course.  However,  in  the  absence 
of  this  knowledge,  every  new  idea 
seemed  to  carry  some  weight,  and  all  had 
their  share  of  supporters  and  detractors. 

Dr.  S.  J.  Meltzer,  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute,  earnestly  recommended  treat- 


crippling  could  be  minimized  by  auto-in- 
oculation, in  which  fluid  was  withdrawn 
from  the  patient's  spine  and  immediately 
injected  again  into  the  same  patient, 
through  the  veins  in  the  thigh  or  the  mus- 
cles of  the  back.  But  whether  the  phy- 
sician worked  with  blood,  with  strych- 
nine, with  vaporized  turpentine  or  with 
any  of  dozens  of  so-called  treatment 
techniques,  the  odds  were  overwhelming- 
ly against  him.  Polio  attacked  from  a 
point  beyond  medical  knowledge. 

Meanwhile,  thousands  of  mothers  tied 
five-cent  cakes  of  gum  camphor  or  bags 
of  asafetida  around  the  necks  of  their 
children.  Someone  had  started  a  rumor 
that  these  would  prevent  polio.  One  phy- 
sician, at  a  meeting  of  health  officials, 
recommended  treatment  with  a  prepara- 
tion of  "wintergreen  oil,  oil  of  Russian 
wild  thyme,  cajiput  oil  and  rosemary  oil 
mixed  with  the  oil  of  wool  to  form  a 
creamlike  paste."  He  said  that  he'd 
treated  18  cases  without  having  to  sign 
a  death  certificate.  His  treatment  reads 
like  a  witches'  brew  out  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  July,  even  some 
leading  doctors  believed  that  they  knew 
enough  to  hold  the  epidemic  down.  On 
July  2,  Dr.  Simon  Flexner  was  quoted 
as  saying:  "There  is  no  cause  for  unrea- 
sonable fear,  since  the  situation  is  being 
ably  handled  by  the  Health  Department 
and  because  of  the  great  increase  in 
medical  knowledge  about  it  [polio]  since 
the  last  epidemic  of  1907." 

On  July  11,  Dr.  Alvan  H.  Doty,  for- 
mer Health  Officer  of  the  city's  port, 
said:  "Everything  possible  is  being  done 
by  the  most  modern  methods.  That's  all 
you  can  say  and  all  you  can  do.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  where  modern 
methods  are  employed,  epidemics  are 
overcome,  and  I  believe  that  experience 
will  repeat  itself  in  the  present  case."  But 
except  for  isolation  and  bed  care  there 
weren't  any  modern  methods.  It  is  still 
unknown  today  why  polio  is  essentially 
a  hot  weather  disease — and  it  was  the 
advent  of  winter  that  finally  ended  the 
scourge.  Science  was  powerless  against 
it.  Dr.  Doty  was  right  in  saying  that 
medicine  was  doing  all  it  could,  but  it 
was  httle. 

Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  head  of  the  city 
Health  Department  and  perhaps  the  best 
known  public  health  authority  of  his  day, 
told  what  was  being  done:  ".  .  .When- 
ever a  case  is  reported  in  a  block  not  pre- 
viously affected,  a  house-to-house  can- 
vass of  that  block  is  made.  In  this  way, 
many  unreported  cases  have  been  found. 
All  cases  are  isolated  at  once  and,  except 
where  home  conditions  are  equal  to  the 
accommodations  of  hospitals,  the  patient 
is  removed  to  a  hospital.  .  .  .  The  De- 
partment has  called  attention  of  the 
SPCA  to  the  large  number  of  cats  which 
frequent  many  infected  houses.  .  .  ." 


ONE  RUMOR  had  police  seeking  a  50- 
year-old  tramp  as  the  original  source 
of  the  epidemic.  Another  blamed  an  or- 
gan-grinder's monkey.  An  aroused  citizen 
said  polio  was  spread  by  fish.  A  report 
that  Italian  immigrants  had  brought  the 
disease  to  New  York  sent  immigration 
authorities  scurrying  through  their  rec- 
ords, tracing  all  the  way  back  to  Italy. 
The  men  who  manned  the  city's  scow 
barges  were  suspect.  Ice  cream,  candy, 
rubbish  bags  and  wet  wash  all  were  de- 
nounced as  agents  of  the  epidemic.  A 
dead  horse  floating  on  the  Gowanus 
Canal  provoked  a  civic  storm  that 
had  reverberations  throughout  Brooklyn. 
During  the  first  25  days  in  July,  the 
A.S.P.C.A.  put  to  death  75,000  cats  and 
8,000  dogs  in  an  effort  to  check  the  out- 
break. One  dog  was  said  to  have  polio. 

Where  was  the  dividing  line  between 
sanity  and  hysteria?  Nobody  knew. 

While  the  layman  was  tilting  with 
windmills,  the  medical  profession  was 
pursuing  a  phantom.  Physicians  searched 
their  literature  to  find  some  past  evidence 
of  effective  treatment,  but  the  record  was 
sparse,  incomplete  and  controversial. 
Every  innovation  now  opened  up  new 
fields  of  professional  controversy.  Many 
physicians  developed  pet  theories  of 
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ment  by  intraspinal  injections  of  solu- 
tions of  adrenalin.  At  the  New  York 
Throat,  Nose  and  Lung  Hospital,  Dr.  E. 
V.  Bermingham  put  adrenalin  to  the  test, 
then  issued  a  report  on  its  effectiveness, 
based  on  the  results  of  its  use  in  50  pa- 
tients. The  statistics  looked  promising  on 
the  surface,  but  when  Health  Commis- 
sioner Haven  Emerson  studied  the  case 
records,  he  said  that  the  results  were 
no  different  from  those  attained  without 
the  use  of  adrenalin.  Dr.  Bermingham 
said  the  city  failed  to  give  adrenalin  a 
fair  trial.  While  the  resulting  controversy 
added  little  to  man's  knowledge  of  infan- 
tile paralysis,  it  cast  some  interesting  side 
lights  upon  human  nature. 

Blood  serum  was  widely  advanced  for 
both  the  treatment  and  prevention  of 
polio,  and  just  as  vehemently  attacked. 
Some  physicians  recommended  the  use 
of  horse  serum.  Others  urged  that  chil- 
dren who  had  recovered  from  the  disease 
be  bled  and  their  blood  used  to  protect 
other  children.  Dr.  Abraham  Zingher 
pressed  to  have  all  children  treated  with 
the  blood  of  their  parents.  It  was  said  that 
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In  its  later  summary  of  the  epidemic, 
the  Health  Department  noted  that  as  re- 
cently as  1874  "the  leading  consulting 
physicians  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
country  and  abroad  had  not,  in  their 
whole  professional  careers,  seen  more 
than  a  handful  of  cases."  By  1916  they 
had  seen  a  few  more  cases,  but  knew 
hardly  any  more  about  the  disease  than 
in  1874. 

For  that  matter,  while  we  can  control 
polio  today,  we  still  don't  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  it,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  New  York  or  the  nation  knew 
how  to  cope  with  the  scourge  back  then. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  speaking 
from  the  flaming  core  of  the  epidemic, 
placed  much  of  the  blame  on  the  steps 
of  City  Hall.  In  a  front-page  editorial,  it 
said: 

"When  infantile  paralysis  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  city  and  a  great  emer- 
gency came  to  the  Health  Department, 
it  found  that  most  important  arm  of  the 
city  government  unprepared  to  handle 
the  situation  as  it  should  be  handled — 
chiefly  because  of  lack  of  funds  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  work  on  an  efficient 
basis.  In  other  words,  the  plague  caught 
the  city  unawares." 

LATER,  HISTORY  would  show  that  no 
J  community  could  be  expected  to 
cope  with  epidemic  polio  unless  it  had 
access  to  equipment,  personnel  and  funds 
far  beyond  those  maintained  for  normal 
emergencies.  Certainly,  it  seems  that  the 
Health  Department  did  everything 
within  its  limited  power  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. Commissioner  Emerson  sum- 
moned all  the  resources  of  the  metropo- 
lis, drew  upon  the  combined  talents  of 
its  top  physicians  and  scientists,  called  in 
expert  help  from  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  and  placed  all  available  man- 
power on  around-the-clock  duty.  Still  it 
was  impossible  to  do  all  the  work  that 
had  to  be  done.  There  were  not  enough 
doctors,  nurses,  inspectors — nor  even 
enough  maids  to  clean  the  wards  and 
feed  the  sick.  There  weren't  enough  beds 
and  cribs,  not  enough  ambulances  to 
transport  the  stricken. 

Newspaper  advertisements  were 
placed  to  find  at  least  150  more  nurses 
desperately  needed  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency. After  three  days  of  widespread 
publicity,  the  Department  had  recruited 
just  one  additional  nurse  for  epidemic 
duty.  A  similar  ad  for  interns  brought 
not  a  single  answer. 

Almost  every  action  taken  to  finance 
the  fight  against  epidemic  polio  was  char- 
acterized by  the  most  unrealistic  concep- 
tion of  ultimate  needs.  The  City  of  New 
York  made  available  to  its  Health  De- 
partment $83,000  in  emergency  funds 
for  the  staggering  job  that  had  to  be 
done.  In  New  Jersey,  also  hard-hit.  Gov- 
ernor Fielder  appropriated  $1,500  to 


battle  the  outbreak  in  that  state.  In  the 
nation's  capital,  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  signed  an  act  appropriating 
$85,000  for  the  mammoth  task  of  pre- 
venting the  nationwide  spread  of  infan- 
tile paralysis.  No  one  knew  that  the  cost 
would  run  into  the  hundreds  of  millions. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  gave 
$50,000  to  the  Health  Department  to 
study  known  polio  contacts.  The  Henry 
Street  Settlement  set  up  an  endowment 
for  all  crippled  children.  Numerous 
agencies  sprang  up  to  appeal  for  funds 
for  braces,  transportation  of  the  stricken 
and  other  purposes.  But  the  returns  were 
meagre,  the  problems  unexplored  and  the 
total  effort  inadequate. 

MEANWHILE,  Dr.  Emerson  warned 
that  there  "is  no  preventive  .  .  . 
and  no  cure,"  in  order  to  put  the  public 
on  guard  against  quack  treatments  and 
remedies.  A  woman  got  a  break  when  the 
Magdalene  Home  at  Inwood,  N.Y.,  re- 
fused to  accept  her  as  a  prisoner  under  a 
court  sentence  in  Yonkers,  because  she 
had  an  infant  child.  Six  hundred  and  fif- 
teen people  in  two  New  York  boroughs 
were  fined  for  sanitation  offenses  in  one 
day  (July  10).  Health  Department  Reg- 
istrar Dr.  Robert  Guilfoy  announced  on 
July  3  that  a  baby  was  dying  of  polio 
every  2Vi  hours.  A  month  later  it  was 
every  26  minutes.  The  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  considered  putting  the 
nation's  biggest  city  under  a  complete 
quarantine.  The  epidemic  also  raged 
through  the  neighboring  states  and  in 
New  England,  and  to  a  still  unrecorded 
degree  throughout  the  nation,  with  strong 
foci  of  infection  in  Minnesota  and  all  the 
South  Atlantic  States. 

Then,  late  in  the  summer,  when  the 
two  months  isolation  period  had  passed, 
the  hospitals  began  to  discharge  the 
stricken.  Out  they  poured,  with  crippled 
arms  and  legs,  with  bodies  stripped  of 
any  chance  at  normal  development,  with 
disabilities  that  marked  them  for  life- 
long dependency  upon  others.  There 
were  infants  who  had  not  yet  learned  to 
walk,  and  who  never  would.  Babies  who 
never  would  hold  a  bottle.  Youngsters 
who  never  would  carry  a  school  bag. 

The  scourge  of  1916  was  over.  That 
year  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress 
authorizing  the  President  to  give  a  gold 
medal  and  $100,000  to  anyone  who 
could  discover  a  preventive  or  cure  for 
polio.  Like  many  similar  bills  it  didn't 
pass,  and  it  wouldn't  have  been  enough. 
The  public  eventually  put  up  millions  on 
millions  and  was  lucky  enough  to  find  a 
preventive  37  years  later.  While  we  can 
now  prevent  polio,  we  still  don't  even 
know  how  it  spreads.  But  if  we  ever  have 
another  epidemic  it  won't  be  because  of 
ignorance,  it  will  be  because,  with  a  pre- 
ventive at  hand,  people  won't  use  it.  Be- 
lieve it  or  not,  many  don't.        the  end 
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FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can  eat 
and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security;  in  many 
cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural  teeth.  Klutcti 
lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  dropping,  rocking, 
chafing  plate.  ...  If  your  druggist  doesn't  have 
Klutch,  don't  waste  money  on  substitutes,  but  send 
us  10<t  and  we  will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 
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"WILLYOU  SMOKE  MY 
NEW  KIND  OF  PIPE... 

30  Days  at  My  Risk?" 

New  principle  that  con- 
tradicts  every  idea 
you've  ever  had  about 
pipe  smoking.  I  guaran- 
tee it  to  smoke  cool  and 
mild  hour  after  hour, 
day  after  day,  without 
rest,  without  bite,  bit- 
terness or  sludge. 
To  prove  it,  I'll 
let  you  try  a  new 
Carey  Pipe.  Send 

your  name  and  address  today  for  my  FREE 
thirty  day  trial  offer.  Write:  E.  A.  CAREY, 
1920  Sunnyside,  Dept.  246-K,  Chicago  60640 
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veteran's  educational  program  or  any 
course  fails  to  meet  any  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  or  course-approval  cri- 
teria, or  if  he  finds  that  the  institution 
violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
Allowances  may  also  be  discontinued  if 
the  Administrator  finds  that  the  veteran's 
conduct  is  unsatisfactory,  "according  to 
the  regularly  prescribed  standards  and 
practices"  of  the  institution.  Thus  allow- 
ances could  be  cut  off  if  a  veteran  fails 
to  maintain  adequate  grades  or  is  sus- 
pended by  the  school  for  disciplinary 
reasons.  Payment  will  be  renewed  only 
if  the  Veterans  Administration  is  satisfied 
that  the  veteran's  conduct  or  scholastic 
progress  is  satisfactory  and  that  the  pro- 
gram he  is  following  suits  his  aptitudes, 
interests,  and  abilities. 

A  veteran's  program  of  education 
must  be  approved  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration before  any  allowances  can 
be  disbursed.  Each  veteran  may  change 
his  program  once,  unless  the  program  has 
been  interrupted  or  discontinued  due  to 
his  own  misconduct,  neglect,  or  lack  of 
application.  A  second  change  of  program 
may  be  approved  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. 

Veterans  may  visit,  phone,  or  write  a 
regional  or  other  office  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  in  order  to  obtain  appli- 
cation forms.  The  addresses  of  the  re- 
gional offices  are  given  at  the  end  of  this 
report. 

Home  and  Farm  Loans 

Under  the  second  major  section  of  the 
new  law,  veterans  meeting  the  same  ser- 
vice conditions  required  for  education 
will  be  eligible  for  the  same  type  of  guar- 
anteed home  and  farm  loans  that  were 
available  under  the  earlier  GI  programs. 
However,  the  new  program  will  not  in- 
clude guarantees  for  business  loans.  The 
loan  guarantees  are  also  available  to  vet- 
erans with  two  years  or  more  of  service 
who  are  still  on  active  duty. 

An  eligible  veteran  may  apply  for  a 
loan  guarantee  at  any  time  up  to  ten 
years  following  his  latest  discharge,  plus 
a  period  equalling  one  year  for  each  three 
months  of  active  duty  served  after  Jan- 
uary 31,  1955.  But  entitlement  would  not 
continue  more  than  twenty  years  from 
the  date  of  discharge  nor  would  it  end 
for  ten  years  after  the  law  was  enacted. 
Thus,  the  earliest  that  any  eligible  veter- 
an's entitlement  would  end  is  March  3, 
1976.  Direct  loans  made  under  the  bill 
can  be  made  only  until  January  31,1 975, 
except  in  fulfillment  of  commitments 
made  prior  to  that  date. 

Under  the  new  authority  the  Govern- 
ment can  guarantee  against  loss  up  to  60 
percent  (not  to  exceed  $7,500)  of  a  loan 
made  by  a  private  lender  to  a  GI  for  the 
purchase  of  a  home  or  farm  to  be  used 
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as  a  residence.  When  a  veteran  gets  a 
home  loan  guaranty,  he  actually  borrows 
the  money  on  a  mortgage  from  a  private 
lender,  such  as  a  bank  or  savings  insti- 
tution, not  from  the  Government.  The 
government  guaranty  goes  a  long  way  to 
establish  his  credit. 

Direct  government  loans,  rather  than 
guaranteed  loans  from  private  lenders, 
are  authorized  for  veterans  who  reside  in 
small  towns  and  rural  areas  where  pri- 
vate loans  are  not  available.  The  maxi- 
mum amount  of  direct  loans  was  raised 
from  $  1 5,000,  as  provided  under  the  Ko- 
rean bill,  to  $17,500.  The  VA  determines 
the  areas  in  which  direct  loans  may  be 
made. 


"His  report  says  he  has  social  adapt- 
ability, group  responsiveness,  cultural 
potential  and  innate  intelligence — so  how 
come  he  can't  tie  his  own  shoelaces  yet?" 
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The  law  authorizes  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration to  establish  the  maximum 
interest  rates  that  private  lenders  may 
charge  under  the  guarantee  program. 
The  interest  rates  may  not  exceed  those 
under  the  home  loan  insurance  program 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  The  pres- 
ent maximum  interest  rate  that  private 
lenders  can  charge  on  Cold  War  GI 
home  loans  is  5M  percent,  in  line  with 
the  rate  on  loans  insured  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  The  interest 
rate  on  direct  VA  loans  is  also  5%  per- 
cent. 

An  innovation  in  the  new  loan  guar- 
antee program  is  the  establishment  of  the 
loan  guarantee  fee.  The  fee,  which  will 
be  paid  by  the  veteran,  will  be  placed  in 
a  fund  and  used  to  cover  any  loan  de- 
faults by  veterans.  Normally,  the  amount 
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of  the  fee  may  be  included  in  the  loan. 
Since,  in  the  past,  veterans'  defaults  have 
been  small,  experts  are  confident  that  the 
fees  will  make  the  program  virtually  self- 
supporting.  The  fee  is  not  to  exceed  one- 
half  of  1  %  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
mortgage.  Since  the  biggest  mortgage 
that  can  be  guaranteed  is  $12,500  [that's 
what  the  $7,500  top  guaranty  is  60%  of], 
the  highest  possible  fee  on  a  guaranteed 
(not  direct)  loan  would  be  $62.50. 

As  in  the  past,  closing  costs  charged 
veterans  on  VA-guaranteed  home  pur- 
chases are  limited  by  VA  regulations. 

The  new  interest  rates  and  the  new 
fees  do  not  affect  VA  loans  already  made 
at  lower  rates.  The  guaranty  fee  will  not 
be  charged  on  new  loans  made  to  veter- 
ans based  on  service  during  World  War 
II  or  the  Korean  conflict. 

Application  forms  and  relevant  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  from  the  re- 
gional olfices  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. See  list  at  end. 

Other  Benefits  Under  the  New  Law 

Veterans  who  meet  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements under  the  new  bill  are  also 
entitled  to  a  variety  of  other  services  and 
privileges  which  up  to  now  went  mainly 
to  war  veterans. 

One  of  these  is  the  extension  of  veter- 
ans preference  in  federal  employment. 
Under  veterans  preference  rules,  federal 
personnel  agencies  are  required  to  add 
points  to  a  passing  score  of  a  veteran  who 
is  eligible  for  preference  and  who  has 
taken  a  Civil  Service  examination. 
Wounded  or  disabled  veterans  receive 
additional  points. 

Also,  those  who  secure  federal  jobs 
will  have  automatic  job  retention  rights 
over  non-veteran  employees  in  their 
categories,  regardless  of  seniority  and 
other  factors,  whenever  there  are  layoffs 
or  salary  downgradings  brought  about  by 
reductions-in-force  and  other  economy 
moves. 

The  veterans  preference  also  accords 
a  number  of  other  benefits  to  qualifying 
ex-servicemen.  In  most  instances,  age, 
height,  and  weight  requirements  are 
waived.  Jobs  for  guard,  elevator  opera- 
tor, messenger,  and  custodian  are  re- 
stricted to  veterans  as  long  as  veteran  ap- 
plicants are  available.  If  the  job  held 
in  military  service  is  similar  to  that  later 
obtained  in  a  Government  position,  it 
may  be  credited  toward  experience  re- 
quired for  advancement  to  another  posi- 
tion in  the  Government.  Finally,  veter- 
ans are  exempted  from  the  law  which 
prohibits  federal  employment  to  more 
than  two  members  of  a  family  residing  in 
the  same  household. 

Also  extended  to  the  same  veterans  are 
the  job  counseling  and  employment 
placement  services  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  This  program  is  administered  by 
{Continued  on  page  50) 


How  much  do  you  really  save  when  you  order 
your  vitamins  and  drugs  direct  from  Hudson? 


Plenty.  Up  to  60%!  Want  proof  this  very  mo- 
ment? Then  run  your  eyes  and  fingers  down 
this  page.  Let  the  comparison  charts  be  your 
guide.  See  the  other  nationally  advertised 
brands  listed  side  by  side  with  Hudson's  fam- 
ous products.  Compare  the  formulas  . . .  the 
prices .  . .  and  take  your  choice.  We'll  gladly 
sell  you  either  one. 

CORICIDIK*^ 

100  Tablets.. $3.98* 

Hudson  isssmml 

^PERTOC 

100  Tablets  .  $1.35 


FORMULA 

PERTOC 

CORICIDIN 

(Hudson) 

(Schering) 

Chforphenifomine  Maleaffi 

2  mg. 

t 

Aspirin 

5gr. 

t 

Caffeine 

'A  9'- 

t 

*Price  controlled  by  manufacturer. 

tPotencies  not  listed  by  manufacturer. 

An  effective  aid  in  the  temporary  relief  of  common  cold 

symptoms,  especially  if  taken  in  early  stages. 

ONE-A-DAY>^ 

PLUS  IRON 

100  Tablets...  $3.1 9 
Hudson 

<  VIODAY 

PLUS  IRON 

100  Tablets...  $1.55 


FORMULA 

VIODAY  Plus  Iron 
(Hudson) 

ONE  A  DAY  Iron 
(Miles  Lobs  ) 

Vil.  A  1.5  mg. 

i.OOOU.S.P.Units 

5,00OU,5,P, Units 

Vil.  0  12,5mtg. 

500  U.S.P,  Units 

500  U,S,P,  Units 

Vit.  B-1  (Ihiomine) 

2  mg. 

2mg, 

Vil.  B-2  (Riboflovin) 

2.5  mg. 

2.5  mg. 

Vit,  C  (Ascorbit  Add) 

50  mg. 

50  mg. 

Vit,  8-6  (Pyridoxine) 

I  mg. 

1  mg. 

Vit.  B-12 

1  meg. 

1  meg. 

Niocinamide 

20  mg. 

20  mg. 

Pontoltienic  Acid 

1  mg. 

1  mg. 

Iron  (Fefrous 

15  mg. 

15  mg. 

f  umarotej 

Multiple  vitamin  and  iron  formula  provides 
simple  protection  against  iron  deficiencies. 


EXCEDRIN*^ 

100  Tablets..  $1.49 
Hudson 

^VANTRIN® 

100  Tablets... 79c! 


'Mmn 


FORMULA 

VANTRIN 
(Hudson) 

EXCEDRIN 
(Bristol  Myers) 

N-Acetyl-p-Aminophenol 

(Atetominophen) 

1,5  gr. 

1.5  gr. 

Salicylomtde 

2.0  gr. 

f 

Aspirin 

3,5  gr. 

f 

Caffeine 

1,0  gr. 

t 

•Potencies  not  listed  by  manufacturer. 
Extra  strength  pain  reliever  tablets  provide  fast,  effec- 
tive, temporary  relief  from  headache,  colds,  sinusitis 
and  minor  arthritic  pains. 


VITAMIN  (h^  products 

World's  leading  direct-by-mall  vitamin  and 
drug  company.  89  Seventh  Ave.,  Dept.  F-35, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011 

Now  Available  in  Stores,  Too! 

Hudson  vitamins,  drugs  and  toiletries  are  now 
available  at  most  Whelan  Drug  Stores  in  New 
York  and  at  selected  drug  stores  throughout 
the  Delaware  Valley.  Residents  of  tt^e  Delaware 
Valley  may  obtain  specific  store  locations  by 
telephoning  (215)  457-4000. 


Join  the  millions  of  thrifty  American  fam- 
ilies who  buy  their  vitamins,  drugs  and  toilet- 
ries direct  by  mail  from  Hudson.  All  Hudson 
products  are  laboratory  fresh  and  of  the  highest 
quality.  They  are  delivered  right  to  your  door 
with  a  30-day  money-back  guarantee. 

How  does  Hudson  do  it?  It's  simple.  By 
selling  direct  to  you  by  mail.  There  is  no  mid- 


GERITOL'^ 

100  Tablets...  $4.69 
Hudson 

^GERIBAN® 

100  Tablets...  $2.25 


dleman.  The  savings  are  passed  on  to  you. 

(Remember,  by  law,  ingredients  of  all  vita- 
min compounds  must  be  shown  on  the  label. 
Hudson  quality  control  assures  you  there  are 
no  better  vitamins  made  at  any  price.) 

Start  to  save  the  Hudson  way  right  now. 
Order  the  products  you  want  on  the  coupon 
below  and  mail  it  today  for  prompt  service. 


FORMULA 

GERIBAN  TABLETS 
(Hudson) 

CERITOL  TABLETS 
(J.  B.  Wiliinms) 

Thiamine  HCl  (B-1} 

5  mij. 

5  mg. 

Riboflavin  [B-2) 

5  mg. 

5  mg. 

Vilamin  C 

75  mg. 

75  rag. 

Niacinamide 

30  mg. 

30  mg. 

Calcium  Panfothenole 

2  mg. 

2  mg. 

Pyridoxine  {B-6) 

0.5  mg. 

0.5  mg. 

Vilomin  B-12  (N.f.) 

3  meg. 

3  meg. 

Inositol 

20  mg. 

20  mg. 

Methionine 

25  mg. 

25  mg. 

Choline  Bitarlrote 

25  mg. 

25  mg. 

Iron  (Ferrous  Sulf,,  dried) 

50  mg. 

50  mg. 

Debittered  Brewer'i  Yeo^t 

50  mg. 

50  mg. 

CLINICAL  FEVER  THERMOMETER 
klvk  k  with  purchase  of  any  3  or  more 
I  IlLL       different  Hudson  products 

Guaranteed  accurate  for  life  .  .  .  precision  made 
by  American  craftsmen.  Easy  to  read  and  shake 
down.  State  choice  on  coupon  below:  oral  or  rectal. 


A  popular  formula  used  for  the  prevention  of  dietary 
iron  deficiency  and  as  a  daily  dietary  supplement  of 
the  B-Complex  vitamins  and  Vitamin  C. 

UNICAP*^ 

100  Capsules.  .$3.1  r 
Hudson 

^QUIN-KAPS® 

100  Capsules.  . $1.50 


FORMULA 

QUIN-KAPS 

UNICAP 

(Hudson) 

(Upjohn) 

Vitomin  A  1.5  mg. 

5,000U.S.P. Units 

5,00OU,S,P.  Units 

Vilomin  D  12.5  meg. 

500U,S.P. Units 

SOOU.S  P,  Units 

Thiominc  HCl  (B-1) 

2.5  mg. 

2,5  mg. 

fiiboflovin  {B-2) 

2,5  mg. 

2.5  mg. 

As(orbic  Acid  (C) 

50  mg. 

50  mg. 

Nicotinamide 

20  mg. 

20  mg. 

Pyridoxine  HCl  (6-6) 

0,5  mg. 

0.5  mg. 

Calcium  Ponlolhenole 

5  mg. 

5  mg. 

Vitamin  B-12  (N.F,) 

2  meg. 

2  meg. 

*Price  controlled  by  manufacturer. 
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MORE  VITAMINS,  DRUGS  AND 
TOILETRIES  TO  CHOOSE  FROM: 


BUFFERIN  100  Tablets  $1.39 

Hudson 

BUFFERED  ASPIRIN  100  Tablets  49< 

NO-DOZ  60  Tablets  $1.19 

Hudson  BAN-DROWZ®  100  Tablets  89<f 

To  combat  temporary  fatigue  quickly,  safely.  Each 
tablet  contains  same  quantity  of  caffeine  found  in 
average  cup  of  coffee. 

CHOCKS  100  Tablets   .  $3.00 

Hudson  PERX  lOO  Tablets  $1.66 

Deliciously  flavored  multiple  vitamin  tablets  for  chil- 
dren and  also  for  adults  viho  have  difficulty  sviaU 
lowing  tablets  or  capsules.  

NEUTROGENA  One  cake   .  .$1.00t 

Lady  Hudson  CLEAR 

GLYCERINE  SOAP  Three  cakes  $1.75t 

Lathers  freely,  rinses  easily,  is  non-drying,  will  not  irri- 
tate and  is  equally  effective  for  dry,  oily  or  normal  skin. 

SARDO  8  oz.  Bottle   $5.00t 

Lady  Hudson 

BATH  OIL  8  or.  Bottle  $2.25t 

SUCARYL  1,000  Tablets   .  $3.49* 

Hudson  SWEETOC  1,000  Tablets  $1.60 

*Price  controlled  by  manufacturer.  A  non-caloric  sugar 
substitute  in  an  effervescent  tablet. 

Elizabeth  Arden 

MOISTURIZER  3.5  oz.  $5.00t 

Lady  Hudson  MOISTURIZER  3  oz.  .  .$1.65t 

A  rich  blend  of  ingredients  to  help  attract  and  retain 
vital  moisture  so  important  for  that  radiant  glow  of  youth. 
Hudson  catalog  lists  hundreds  of  other  money-saving 
values! 

tAII  N.Y.  residents  please  add  appropriate  sales  tax 
to  this  item. 


FREE  HUDSON  CATALOG 

included  with  every  order.  Lists  hundreds  of  other  nationally  advertised 
vitamins,  drugs  and  toiletries  at  direct-by-mail  prices  that  save  you  up 
to  60%.  Check  box  In  coupon. 

EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  SHOULD  HAVE  A  HUDSON  CATALOG 


HUDSON  VITAMIN  PRODUCTS  89  Seventh  Avenue,  Dept.  F-35,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
I    Please  send  me  the  following  products.  I  enclose  check  or  money  order  in  full  payment. 


Quantity 
Ho.  of  items 

Product  Name 

Amount 

1  am  presently  using  this  product 

TOTAL 

If  order  IS  less  than  $3,00 

— add  ,25e  for  tiandling,  ► 

Add  sales  tax  if  necessary,  ^ 
TOTAL  PAYMENT  ENCLOSED 

(fill  in  brand  name) 
Can  you  send  me  the  equivalent 
at  Hudson  savings? 

Print  Name- 
Address  

City  


-State. 


-Zip- 


HUDSON 
GUARANTEE: 

If  not  satisfied  with 
purchase,  return  un- 
used portion  in  orig- 
inal container,  within 
30  days,  for  full  re- 
fund. 

FREE  Thermometer 

with  order  of  3  or 
more  different  Hud- 
son products.  Check 
one  box: 

□  Rectal      □  Oral 

 ♦  

a  FREE  CATALOG 

Check  this  box  if  you 
wish  only  a  catalog  at 
this  time. 
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REPLACE  THAT  OLD  COFFEE  MAKER 
with  a /VfM' Automatic  URN 


FREE 


SAVE  $24 
ON  THIS 
SPECIAL 


TO  YOUR  GROUP 


For  selling  only  $48  of  M-K  SPICES 

Write  today  for  details  and  special 
order  form.  Money  raising  offers,  too. 


Dept.  18-D, Brownstown,  Ind.  47220 


Be  a 
REAL 
ESTATE 
BROKER 
or 

SALESMAN 


Enjoyable,  rewarding  work.  biE  fulltlme 
or  sparetime  earnings,  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities waiting  for  the  young  or  ma- 
ture man  or  woman  who  can  qualify 
Real  Estate  Salesman  or  Broker. 
No   experience    necessary.    Train  at 
home.  You  risk  nothing  with  Career 
stitute's  unique  Exclusive  STATE 
LICENSE  GUARANTEED  plan.  Send 
lame.   address  and  Zip  Code  for 
fascinating  FREE  BOOK.  No  sales- 
man will  call.  Real  Estate  Divi- 
sion. CAREER  INSTITUTE.  Suite 
I       J5,      555   E.   Lange   St..  Mun- 
l        delein.  Illinois  60060. 


^or  spi 
I  tunit 
ft  ture 
A  as 
A  No 

i 


SECRETS  °'y?u1fs'^l?°  MUSIC 

This  iMoney-Sovi'ng  Way 

YES!  Teach  your- 
self Piano,  Gui- 
tar, ANY  instru- 
ment— even  if  you 

don't  know  a  note  now!  Famous  proven  Course 
makes  it  easy  as  A-B-C.  Play  actual  pieces  right 
awny.  FREE  BOOK  U.S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
Studio  469,  Port  Washington,  N.  Y.  11050.  (Est. 
1S9S.  Lie.  N.Y.  State  Educ.  Dept.)  Tear  out  this  ad. 


Train  For 
Your  Own 
PRESIIGEi 

TAX 


Men,  women  of  all  ages  earn  top 
fees.  Part-full  time  home-office 
business.  No  investment!  No 
boolikeeping  or  accounting 
needed  Earn  $10-$15  liourly 
doing  tax  returns.  Year  'round 
payroll  tax  service  pays  $10-$50 
monthly  per  client.  We  train 
you,  help  you  start  quickly.  FREE 
booklet.  No  salesman  will  call. 

National  Tax  Training  Scliool. 
Monsey,  RI7,  N.Y.  10952 


DO  YOUR 

DENTURES  HURT? 

Even  best  fitting  dentures  can  hurt,  cause 
irritation.  So  be  prepared.  Keep  ora-jel®ci 
handy  for  fast,  long  lasting  relief  from  pain. 

ora-jel^d  makes  your  dentures  feel  more 
comfortable  .  .  .  Soothes  sore  spots  .  .  .  helps 
prevent  odor  and  Infection. 

Ask  your  pharmacist  for  ora-jel®cl 


OUTFIT  STARTS  YOU  IN 

mMISHOE  BUSINESS! 


Run  your  own  profitable  'shoe  store' 
business /ra/nAo/nf  in  spare  or  full 
time.  We  give  you— f/fff— com- 
plete Starting  Outfit  that  makes 
you  t217.00  EXTRA  each  month 
for  fast  2  easy  orders  a  day.  You 
feature  275  fast-selling  dress, 
_  sport,  work  shoe  styles  for  men 

and  women.  Air-cushion  shoes,  many  other  special  features! 
Sizes  21/2  to  16— widths  AAAA  to  EEEE.  Draw  on  300,000 
pair  stock.  Your  own  shoes  FREE.  Discounts  to  your  fam- 
ily. Prizes,  bonuses — even  a  new  car — at  no  cost  to  you. 
Rush  postcard  for  your  FREE  Starting  Outfit  today . . .  Now! 
MASON  SHOE,  Dept.  G  280,  CHIPPEWA  FAUS,  WIS. 
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A  CLOSE  LOOK  AT  THE  COLD  WAR  Gl  BILL 

 (Continued  from  page  48)  


local  state  employment  offices  (which 
can  be  found  in  local  phone  books  or  by 
asking  municipal  government)  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Veterans  Employment 
Service  of  the  Labor  Department.  Vet- 
erans are  given  priority  for  referral  to 
appropriate  training  programs,  and  job 
openings,  with  first  consideration  given 
to  disabled  veterans.  Employment  coun- 
seling and  testing  is  also  provided  when 
needed. 

Under  the  new  bill,  vets  with  service 
since  January  31,  1955,  now  have  the 
same  eligibility  for  Veterans  Administra- 
tion hospital  and  domiciliary  (soldiers 
home)  care,  where  they  have  no  service- 
connected  disability,  as  veterans  of  the 
two  world  wars  and  the  Korean  conflict. 
The  Cold  War  veterans  were  already 
covered  for  care  for  service-connected 
disabilities,  but  they  did  not  have  the 
privilege  of  being  hospitalized  or  domi- 
ciled for  wholly  non-service-connected 
conditions  on  the  basis  of  a  showing  of 
financial  inability  to  defray  the  cost  of 
care.  This  privilege  is  now  extended  to 
them. 

Finally,  the  new  law  extends  the  ex- 
isting wartime  presumptions  of  service- 
connection  to  eligible  veterans  who  con- 
tract certain  illnesses  which  may  not 
make  their  appearance  until  one  year 
after  discharge.  The  diseases  involved 
are  certain  tropical  and  chronic  diseases. 
For  multiple  sclerosis  the  presumption 
period  is  seven  years.  For  tuberculosis 
and  Hansen's  Disease  (leprosy),  three 
years.  The  extension  makes  the  veteran 
eligible  for  treatment  for  service-con- 
nected disability  and  benefits  that  attend 
this  condition,  but  service-disabled,  post- 
Korean  veterans  will  be  eligible  for 
peacetime — not  wartime — compensation 
rates,  except  for  disabilities  or  diseases 
incurred  under  hazardous  or  war  condi- 
tions such  as  service  in  Vietnam. 

The  new  law  also  widened  the  existing 
protection  for  military  dependents  from 
eviction  from  their  homes  and  apart- 
ments. Under  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  individuals  who 
were  renting  homes,  when  called  into  the 
service,  for  less  than  $80.00  per  month 
could  not  be  evicted  except  by  court 
order.  The  new  legislation  amends  the 
law  to  cover  homes  renting  for  less  than 
$150.00. 

There  are  also  some  benefits  for  Cold 
War  veterans  under  other  laws.  This  ac- 
count is  restricted  to  those  in  the  Cold 
War  GI  Bill. 

Veterans  Administration  Regional 
Offices 

Application  forms  and  information  re- 
lating to  the  new  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Benefits  Act  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
nearest  office  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. Requests  may  be  directed  to  "Veterans 
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Administration"  at  one  of  the  addresses 
shown  below,  all  of  which  are  regional 
offices  or  equivalent.  They  are  alphabetically 
arranged  by  states. 

474  South  Court  Street,  Montgomery,  ALA- 
BAMA 36104. 

Post  Office  Box  2629,  Goldstein  Building,  Juneau, 
ALASKA  99801. 

230  North  First  Avenue,  Phoenix,  ARIZONA 
85205. 

700  West  Capital  Avenue,  Little  Rock,  ARK- 
ANSAS 72201. 

1380  South  Sepulveda  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles, 
CALIFORNIA  90073. 

49  Fourth  Street,  San  Francisco,  CALIFORNIA 
94103. 

Denver  Federal  Center,  Denver,  COLORADO 
80225. 

450  Main  Street,  Hartford,  CONNECTICUT 
06103. 

Post  Office  Box  1266,  1601  Kirl<Iand  Highway, 
Wilmington,  DELAWARE  19899. 

Veterans  Benefits  Office,  2033  M  Street.  N.W., 
Washington,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  20420. 

Post  Office  Box  1437.  St.  Petersburg,  FLORIDA 
ii7i\. 

441-449  West  Peachtree  Street,  N.E..  Atlanta, 
GEORGIA  30308. 

Post  Office  Box  3198,  680  Ala  Moawa  Boulevard, 
Honolulu,  HAWAII  96801. 

Fifth  and  Fort  Streets,  Boise,  IDAHO  83707. 

2030  West  Taylor  Street,  Chicago,  ILLINOIS 
60612. 

36  South  Pennsylvania  Street,  Indianapolis, 
INDIANA  46209. 

Des  Moines,  IOWA  50308. 

5500  East  Kellogg,  Wichita,  KANSAS  67218. 

1405  West  Broadway,  Louisville,  KENTUCKY 
40201. 

701  Loyola  Avenue,  New  Orleans,  LOUISIANA 
70113. 

76  Pearl  Street,  Portland,  MAINE  04111. 
Togus,  MAINE  04333. 

Fayette  and  Paul  Streets,  Baltimore,  MARY- 
LAND 21202. 

One  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  MASSACHU- 
SETTS 02108. 

210  Gratiot  Avenue  at  Library,  Detroit,  MICHI- 
GAN 48231. 

Fort  Snelling,  St.  Paul,  MINNESOTA  55111. 

1500  East  \Voodrow  Wilson  Drive,  Jackson, 
MISSISSIPPI  39216. 

Room  4705,  Federal  Building,  152U  Market 
Street,  St.  Louis,  MiSSOURl  63103. 

Fort  Harrison.  MONTANA  59636. 

220  South  17th  Street,  Lincoln,  NEBRASKA 
68508. 

luuO  Locust  Street,  Reno,  NEVADA  89504. 

497  Silver  Street,  Manchester,  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE 03103. 

20  Washington  Place,  Newark,  NEW  JERSEY 
07102. 

517  Gold  Avenue,  Southwest,  Albuquerque,  NEW 
MEXICO  87101. 

252— 7th  Avenue,  New  York,  NEW  YORK 
10001. 

1021  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  NEW  YORK  14203. 

310  West  Fouth  Street,  Winston-Salem,  NORTH 
CAROLINA  27102. 

Fargo,  NORTH  DAKOTA  58102. 

Cuyahoga  Building,  216  Superior  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, OHIO  44114. 

Second  and  Court  Streets,  Muskogee,  OKLA- 
HOMA 74401. 

208  Southwest  Fifth  Avenue,  Portland,  ORE- 
GON 97204 

Post  Office  Box  8079,  5000  Wissahickon  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  PENNSYLVANIA  19101. 

1000  Liberty  Avenue.  Pittsburgh,  PENNSYL- 
VANIA 15222. 

1131  Roxas  Boulevard,  Manila,  PHILIPPINE 
REPUBLIC. 

520  Ponce  de  Leon  Avenue,  San  Juan,  PUERTO 
RICO  00901. 

Federal  Building.  Kennedy  Plaza,  Providence, 
RHODE  ISLAND  02903. 

1801  Assembly  Street,  Columbia.  SOUTH  CAR- 
OLINA 29201. 

Royal  C.  Johnson,  Veterans  Memorial  Hospital, 
Sioux  Falls,  SOUTH  DAKOTA  57101. 

U.  S.  Courthouse,  801  Broadway.  Nashville, 
TENNESSEE  37203. 

515  Rusk  Ave..  Houston,  TEXAS  28204. 

121  South  Sixth  Street,  Waco,  TEXAS  76703. 

125  South  State  Street,  Salt  Lake  City.  UTAH 
84111. 

White  River  Junction,  VERMONT  05001. 

211  West  Campbell  Avenue,  Roanoke.  VIR- 
GINIA 24011. 

Sixth  and  Lenora  Building.  Seattle,  WASHING- 
TON' 9S121. 

502  Eighth  Street,  Huntington,  WEST  VIR- 
GINIA 25701. 

342  North  Water  Street,  Milwaukee,  WISCON- 
SIN 53202. 

2360  E.  Pershing  Boulevard,  Cheyenne,  WY- 
OMING 82001. 

THE  END 


BADGE  OF  PROTECTION 


Because  you're  a  Legionnaire,  you  can  protect 
your  family's  well-being  with  one  of  America's 
best  insurance  bargains— the  Official  American 
Legion  Life  Insurance  Plan. 

It  costs  just  $2  a  month— less  than  1<1  a  day. 

And  no"\v  the  Plan  is  a  better  bargain  than  ever. 
All  benefits  at  all  ages  have  been  increased  by 
15%  through  all  of  1966  — /ru^  at  no  increase  in 
premium. 

To  apply,  just  mail  the  application  with  your 
check  for  $6.  That  buys  you  the  full  unit  of 
protection  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 


American  Legion  life  insurance  is  important 
coverage  for  you.  And  only  you  as  a  Legionnaire 
can  buy  it. 


Amount 

of  Insurance 

,  Determined  By  Age* 

Age 

Basic  Full  Unit   Total  Coverage  During  1966 

Under  35 

$8,000 

$9,200.00 

35-44 

4,500 

5,175.00 

45-54 

2,200 

2,530.00 

55-59 

1 ,200 

1 ,380.00 

60-64 

800 

920.00 

65-69 

500 

575.00 

70-74 

330 

379.50 

'After  you  sign  up,  your  coverage  gradually  reduces. 

OFFICIAL 
AMERICAN 
LEGION 
LIFE 

INSURANCE 
PLAN 


IMPORTANT 

If  you  reside  in  New 
York,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Texas,  Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois,  New  Jer- 
sey, or  Puerto  Rico, 
do  not  use  this  form. 
Instead,  write  to  The 
American  tegion  Life 
Insurance  Plan,  P.O. 
Box  5609,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60680.  Appli- 
cations and  benefits 
vary  slightly  in  some 
areas.  If  your  applica- 
tion is  not  accepted, 
your  premium  will  be 
refunded. 

MAIL  TO: 

AMERICAN  LEGION 
LIFE  INSURANCE 
PLAN, 

P.O.  BOX  5609, 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
60680 


APPLICATION  for  YEARLY  RENEWABLE  TERM  LIFE  INSURANCE  for  MEMBERS  of  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

PLEASE  TYPE  OR   PRINT  ANSWER   ALL   QUESTIONS  CHECK    MUST   ACCOMPANY    THIS  APPLICATION 

Full  Name  Birth  Date  


Lost 


First 


Middle 


Mo. 


Day 


Yeor 


-Permanent  Residence 
Name  of  Beneficiary  _ 


Street  No. 


City 


Example:  Print  "Helen  Louise  Jones,"  Not  "Mrs.  H.  L.  Jones" 

 Year  Post  No.  


.Relationship . 
 State 


Membership  Card  No. 

1  apply  for  a  Full  Unit  of  insurance  at  Annual  Premium  of  $24.00  □  or  a  Half  Unit  at  $12.00  □ 

The  following  representations  shall  form  a  basis  for  the  Insurance  Company's  approval  or  rejection  of  this 
application: 

1.  Present  occupation?  .  Are  you  now  actively  working? 

Yes  □  No  □  If  No,  give  reason. 


2.  Have  you  been  confined  in  a  hospital  within  the  last  year?  No  □  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  date,  length  of 

stay  and  cause  

3.  Do  you  now  havei  or  during  the  past  five  years  have  you  had,  heart  disease,  lung  disease,  cancer,  diabetes 

or  any  other  serious  illness?  No  □  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  dates  and  details  

I  represent  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  all  statements  and  answers  recorded  on  this  application 
are  true  and  complete.  I  agree  that  this  application  shall  be  a  part  of  any  insurance  granted  upon  it  under 
the  policy.  I  authorize  any  physician  or  other  person  who  has  attended  or  examined  me,  or  who  may 
attend  or  examine  me,  to  disclose  or  to  testify  to  any  knowledge  thus  acquired. 


Dated, 


19- 


Signature  of  Applicant. 


OCCIDENTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Home  Office:  Los  Angeles 


GMA-300-6  ED.  5-63 
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Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch -Relieves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  —  results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem! " 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne® )  — discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H®.  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug 
counters.   


LEARN 

MEAT  CUTTING 


Train  quickly  In  8  short  weeks  at 
Toledo  for  a  bright  future  with  security 
In  the  vital  meat  business.  Big  pay, 
full-time  Jobs— HA\'E  A  PROFIT  A  III. K 
MARKET  OF  YOUR  OWN!  Pay  after 
graduation.    Diploma   given.    Job  help. 

   »  Thousands  of  successful  graduates.  Our 

43rd    year!    Send    now    for    big.  new 
illustrated  FREE  catalog.   No  obligation.    G.I.  Approved. 
NATIONAL   SCHOOL  OF   IVIEAT  CUTTING 
Dept.  A-76,  Toledo.  Ohio  43604 

FUNERAL  FUNDS 

APPLY  BY  MAIL  TO  AGE  80— FOR  UP  TO  $2000 

NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL.  NO  MEDICAL  EXAM.  Supplement 
Social  Security  to  help  survivors  meet  your  after-death 
bills,  debts  or  family  needs.  Legal  reserve  life  insurance 
pays  in  all  states  for  death  from  any  cause,  except  during 
the  first  policy  year  for  either  suicide  or  death  from 
undisclosed  pre-existing  health  conditions.  Lifetime  rate 
guaranteed.  Application  mailed  to  you.  No 
obligation.  Mail  your  name,  address  and  year  of  ^^/i 
birth  with  this  ad  to  Great  Lakes  Insurance  Co., 
Elgin.  III.  60120.  Dept.  J17X2.  

PLAY  BALL  with  your  RO. 

BAT  1,000  from  now  on 

Zip  Code  ALL  your  mail 

When  new  Postal  Regulations  go  into 
effect,  your  nnail  will  be  delayed  if 
it  doesn't  show  your  Zip  Code.  Start 
now  to  give  your  Zip  Code  as  part 
of  your  address  on  ALL  your  mail. 


FALSE  TEETH 


Now!  Talk,  laugti,  eat  with  confidence; 
—  without  embarrassment.  Hold^ 
loose  plates  comfortably 
secure  all  day.  Try  dentist's  t4iC---<i-£i<i^3  Staze  is 
discovery  called  STAZE.  V>^3-^3?^''^^  superior, 
Not  messy  powder'  XHX-^  easy-to-use 

cream  adhesive  paste. 

STAZE  Holds  Stronger  Or  Money  Back! 


nn^JGAME  SUPPLIES 


Automatic  Cards,  Marker  Cords,  Electric 
Blowers,  Floshboords,  Throwaway  Sheets  or 
Tickets,  Cages,  Balls,  Etc.  FREE  BULLETINS 
give  you  hundreds  of  ideas  for  SUCCESSFUL 
BINGO  PARTIES.  Write  TODAY... please  in- 
elude  name  &  address  of  your  organization. 


The  "BINGO  KING"  CO.,  Inc. 


m 

S//VGO  . 
U'AltTlls.ll 


DEPT.   289,   BOX  1178,  ENGLEWOOD,  COLO.  80110  i 


HAY  FEVER-ASTHMA  SUFFERERS 
try  this  NEW  approach  for 

QUICK  RELIEF! 


This  inhaler  lefs  you 
inhale  medication 
.  .  .exhale  discom- 
fort. Medication 
directly  contacts 
affected  mem- 
branes  liquids  can- 
not reach. 
GET  RAGE'S 


CONSOLIDATED  CHEMICAL  CO. 
83S-F  Cherry  St.,  S.E. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49506 


looking  and  must  serve  not  only  the  in- 
terests of  its  own  members  but  also 
strengthen  the  security  and  prosperity  of 
all  free  peoples.  It  must  be  open  to  full 
or  partial  participation  by  others  as  they 
become  willing  to  accept  its  benefits  and 
responsibilities.  It  should,  in  the  mean- 
time, provide  for  the  participation  of 
non-Atlantic  nations  in  various  of  its  ac- 
tivities, particularly  in  the  economic 
field,  to  the  extent  that  such  nations  can 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the 
common  interest,  including  their  own. 

We  need  agreement  on  specific  objec- 
tives and  we  need  agreement  on  specific 
steps  toward  them. 

AMONG  SPECIFIC  objectives  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  basic  one  is  the  devel- 
opment of  Atlantic  unity  adequate  to 
meet  the  political,  military  and  economic 
challenges  of  this  era.  That  unity  requires 
the  development  of  an  Atlantic  frame- 
work adequate  to  encompass  the  Euro- 
pean Community,  other  European  na- 
tions, the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  to  pool  their 
moral  and  material  resources. 

We  need  the  development  of  common, 
or  at  least  harmonized,  policies  and  con- 
certed action  on  all  matters  of  common 
concern.  Policies  must  be  m:de  and  de- 
cisions taken;  we  need  means  of  assuring 
implementation  of  policies  and  decisions. 

We  need  the  development  of  common 
politico-military  objectives  and  an  agreed 
policy  with  respect  to  the  use  of  forces 
and  weapons.  We  need  the  economies  in 
defense  that  can  come  only  from  the  fur- 
ther standardization  of  weapons  and  in- 
tegration of  defense  plans,  production 
and  logistics. 

We  need  economic  growth,  rising 
standards  of  living  and  financial  stability. 
We  need  expansion  of  trade  on  the 
widest  possible  basis.  We  need  the  most 
efficient  use  of  resources.  We  need  co- 
ordinated and  equitably  contributed  ma- 
terial and  technical  assistance  for  the 
development  of  less-developed  countries. 
We  need  exchange  equilibrium  and 
common  financial  arrangements  to  deal 
with  matters  of  common  concern. 

We  need  coordination  of  policy  and 
action  between  the  political,  military  and 
economic  fields.  We  need  democratic 
control  of  the  whole,  and  we  need  safe- 
guards for  individual  freedom  and  inter- 
national values. 

There  is  one  specific  problem  which 
divides  the  members  of  NATO,  yet 
which,  if  a  satisfactory  solution  can  be 
found,  could  go  far  toward  strengthen- 
ing the  Alliance.  That  is  the  problem  of 
control  of  nuclear  weapons. 

At  present,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shares  control  of  all  of  the 
nuclear  weapons  under  the  NATO  com- 


WILL  NATO  FALL  APART? 

— (Continued  from  page  11) — 


mand.  While  other  member  nations  have 
partial  control  (and  a  few  have  their  own 
nuclear  weapons),  no  member  or  group 
of  members  of  NATO  is  independent  of 
U.S.  consent  in  the  deployment  of 
NATO's  nuclear  strength.  This  has  not 
been  a  wholly  satisfactory  arrangement 
for  an  Alliance,  though  efforts  to  arrive 
at  a  happier  way  for  sharing  nuclear  re- 
sponsibility by  the  whole  group  have  so 
far  failed  to  provide  a  practical  answer. 
To  put  it  plainly,  the  present  arrange- 
ment sorely  touches  the  pride  of  the 
other  sovereign  members  of  NATO.  A 
separate  MLF  (Multilateral  Nuclear 
Force)  and  an  ANF  (Atlantic  Nuclear 
Force)  have  both  been  proposed.  A  sin- 
gle nuclear-weaponed  ship  representing 
no  one  nation  of  the  Alliance,  but  only 
the  Alliance  itself,  was  in  fact  put  in 
commission  for  a  while  as  a  trial  MLF — 
then  abandoned. 

We  should  appreciate  at  the  outset  that 
because  nuclear  weapons  have  become  a 
symbol  of  power,  and  thus  of  sover- 
eignty, they  have  assumed  an  importance 
in  policy  discussions  far  beyond  that  to 
which  they  are  entitled  on  a  purely  mili- 
tary basis.  These  discussions  frequently 
use  the  language,  the  idiom,  of  the  weap- 
ons, but  they  look  beyond  purely  mili- 
tary questions  toward  the  aims  and 
relationships  of  nations,  groups  of  na- 
tions and  of  the  Alliance  itself. 

Over  the  years,  it  has  been  said  many 
times  that  the  very  crux  of  this  great 
problem  of  nucle.  r  power  and  its  mili- 
tary applications  springs  from  questions 
concerning  who  has  the  authority  and 
how  that  authority  is,  or  should  be,  ex- 
{Continued  on  page  54) 


"Now  then,  if  I  were  to  pull  the  trigger  on 
this  disintegrating  gun  It  would  .  .  . 
Whoops  ..." 
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DuraSao)  rni»n  find  ir  so  f.isv  m  nuke  moncv  ^'hv>  TJlv.iiisc  tlu-v  iln  it  »m'» fl- 
out c\en  asking  the  prospect  to  buy.  All  they  do  is  offer  Free  Home  Trial 
and  let  DuraSani  sell  itself  .  .  ,  then  call  back  and  pick  up  easy  orders.  Fan- 
tastic? Not  at  all.  Just  give  the  sample  DuraSani  AUTOMATIC  Toilet  Bowl 
Cleaner  demonstrators  (which  we  provide  at  no  cost  to  you)  to  2  house- 
wives on  every  block  in  your  town  and  ask  them  to  use  them  FREE  and 
with  no  obligation  for  7  full  days.  Return  a  week  later  and  pick  up  orders 
from  9  out  of  10  housewives  on  the  block  and  pocket  $10.00,  $15.00  and 
even  more  on  the  spot.  Fantastically  easy.  Repeat  orders  are  AUTOMATIC, 
and  referral  sales  Pyramid  your  Profits. 

No  competition-sell  for  only  $1.98 
and  make  up  to  $1.08  profit  on  each  one 


DuraSani  cleans  and  deodorizes  toilet  bowl  every  time 
toilet  is  flushed.  And  DuraSani  is  so  economical — no 
more  bowl  brush  or  cleansers.  You'll  get  no  price  re- 
sistance when  you  offer  DuraSani  at  $1.98  each.  It's 
worth  many  times  the  price  to  housewives  who  despise 
toilet  cleaning  chore.  Best  of  all,  you  make  as  much  as 
Si. 08  on  every  DuraSani  you  sell.  A  21/7  bath  home 
needs  3  DuraSanis.  Make  as  much  as  $3.24  on  every  call. 
Earnings  of  S8.00  an  hour  and  more  are  not  unusual. 

Exceptional  Earnings  Are  Possible 

The  demand  for  DuraSani  is  practically  unlimited. 
Top  men  report  profits  like  these:  Ehlers  of  Ne- 
braska— $18.00  in  his  first  three  hours.  Roberts  of  Cali- 
fornia—$259.00  in  21/2  weeks.  Ellis  of  Kentucky— 
$20.10  for  every  hour  devoted  to  selling  DuraSani. 
Lyman  of  California — averaged  $6.60  per  hour.  Mead- 
ows of  North  Carolina — $51.60  profit  in  two  days,  and 
only  worked  a  few  hours  each  day.  How  about  YOU? 
How  much  can  you  make? 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


If  you'd  like  to  make  more  money  spare  time  or  full  time 
— you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  DuraSani.  We'll 
send  you  illustrated  Sales  Kit  containing  everything  you 
need  to  make  good  money  from  the  very  first  day.  Rush 
your  name  and  address  for  Free  Money-making  Sales 
Outfit, 

Merlite  Industries^  Inc. 

(DuraSani  Div.) 
114  East  32nd  Street,  Dept.  G-1C 
New  York.  N.Y.,  10016 


Merlite  Industries,  Inc.  (DuraSani  Div.) 
Dept.  G-IC.  114  East  32nd  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10016 

Rush  money-making  DuraSani  Automatic  Toilet  Bowl  Cleaner 
Illustrated  Sales  Kit  prepaid.  FREE  and  without  obligation. 


Addr 


City- 


state. 


Zip- 


In  Canada:  Mopa  Co.  Ltd.,  371  Dowd  St..  Montreal  I,  Que, 
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If  You  Are 
Under  80 

.  .  .  you  can  still  apply  for  the  same 
kind  of  life  insurance  policy  available 
when  you  were  younger.  Once  your 
application  is  approved,  the  policy  can 
be  carried  the  rest  of  your  life. 

No  one  will  call  on  you.  You  handle 
the  entire  transaction  direct  by  mail 
with  the  company  which  helped  pio- 
neer insurance  for  senior  Americans. 

Tear  out  this  ad  and  mail  it  today 
with  your  name,  address  and  year  of 
birth  to  Old  American  Ins.  Co.,  4900 
Oak,  Dept.  L957M,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
64141. 

BASEMENIJOILET 

FLUSHES  UP  TO  pCH  overhead 

SEWER  OR  SeWt/C  tank. 

NO  DIGGING  UP  FLOO|S.  Write 
McPHERSON,  INC,  Box15133  TAMPA,  FLA, 


you  miserable  with  pain  and  aches  of  leg 
ilcers.  swelling,  itch,  rash  due  to  deep  venous 
I  congestion  or  leg  swelling  of  bulged  veins  or  in- 
I  juries?  Find  out  about  proven  VISCOSE  that 
I  works  as  you  walk.  Easy  to  use.  Money-back 
guaranteed  trial.  Send  for  FREE  BOOK  today. 

IL.  E.  VISCOSE  COMPANY 

100  W.  Chicago  Ave..  Chicago  10,  Hi. 


Your 
Heart  Fund 
Fights 

HEART  ATTACK  •  STROKE 
HIGH  BLOOD  PRESSURE 
INBORN  HEART  DEFECTS 
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ercised.  Most  Europeans  have  founded 
much  of  their  pohcy,  as  we  have,  on  the 
conviction  that  a  reasonable  minimum 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  is  essential, 
not  only  to  their  joint  defense  but  to  the 
full  exercise  of  their  separate  sovereign 
rights  and  responsibilities  as  well. 

For  years  they  have  wanted  an  effec- 
tive guaranty  that  the  weapons  on  which 
they  must  place  such  dependence  for  the 
preservation  of  their  freedom  would  be 
available  under  all  reasonable  circum- 
stances. Further,  most  of  them  feel  that, 
regardless  of  the  level  of  nuclear  effort 
which  may  be  appropriate  for  the  Alli- 
ance or  the  form  in  which  that  effort  may 
be  organized,  they  should  have  a  voice 
in  the  political  process  by  which  deci- 
sions will  be  taken  governing  the  use  of 
weapons  of  this  type — an  influence,  an 
appropriate  measure  of  control. 

This  is  a  subject  of  great  complexity, 
involving  almost  every  aspect  of  rela- 
tionships between  the  countries  of  the 
Atlantic  area  and  beyond.  The  reunifica- 
tion of  Germany  and  other  internal  prob- 
lems of  the  Federal  Republic,  the 
Franco-German  relationship,  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  other  European  activi- 
ties, the  position  of  Britain  vis-a-vis  the 
Continent  and  the  United  States,  the  na- 
ture of  the  ties  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  the  proliferation  of  weap- 
ons, negotiations  to  limit  the  danger  and 
destructiveness  of  war,  the  strength  and 
direction  of  the  Alliance  itself — all  of 
these  subjects,  and  more,  influence  or  are 
influenced  by  answers  to  the  questions: 
How  are  the  strategic  resources  of 
NATO  to  be  organized  and  how  is  con- 
trol to  be  exercised? 

IN  CONSIDERING  this  subjcct,  we  should 
understand  first  that  the  question  of 
whether  the  NATO  forces  in  Europe 
should  have  a  nuclear  capability  is  not  an 
issue.  Such  a  capability  exists,  and  it  has 
existed  for  a  good  many  years.  In  fact, 
the  first  nuclear  elements  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Alliance  in  the  early  sum- 
mer of  1952,  and  they  have  grown 
steadily  in  power  and  variety  since  that 
time.  Originally,  the  means  of  delivering 
bombs  and  warheads,  that  is,  the  air- 
planes, the  rockets  and  the  missiles,  were 
in  the  hands  of  American  forces  alone. 
But,  as  early  as  1957,  action  was  taken 
to  equip  and  train  the  forces  of  other 
countries  with  appropriate  delivery 
equipment.  At  that  time  the  Heads  of 
the  NATO  Governments,  meeting  in 
Paris,  decided  to  establish  nuclear  stock- 
piles in  Europe  and  to  equip  the  aflied 
forces  with  systems  to  deliver  the  war- 
heads. This  arrangement  has  moved 
steadily  forward  and  it  has  generally 
met  the  technical  requirements  of  the 
allied  forces.  The  system,  as  it  has  de- 


veloped, has  not  involved  a  wider  dis- 
persal of  the  warheads  or  other  nuclear 
components.  It  has  not  created  other  na- 
tional nuclear  authorities  because  the 
nuclear  components  themselves  have 
been  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  coun- 
try of  their  origin. 

Late  last  fall  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
was  reported  to  have  stated  that  5,000 
nuclear  weapons  were  now  available  in 
Europe.  They  are,  I  believe,  still  inte- 
grated into  the  existing  NATO  command 
structure  to  be  used  to  support  NATO 
defense  plans.  No  new  nuclear  force — 
no  MLF  or  ANF — is  required  to  control 
these  weapons.  We  are  speaking  of  what 
actually  exists. 

ONCE,  OUT  OF  weakness,  nations  sub- 
ordinated some  of  their  national  in- 
terests and  privileges  to  the  broader  au- 
thority of  NATO  in  order  to  provide  for 
their  security.  As  we  have  gained  in 
strength  under  this  arrangement,  there 
has  been  a  resurgence  of  nationalism  in 
some  quarters.  This  is  the  basic  dilemma 
of  the  Alliance:  How  do  we  balance  nat- 
ural and  proper  national  interest  and 
pride  with  the  need  for  collective 
strength  and  authority  in  NATO?  The 
problem  of  nuclear  weapons  deepens  this 
dilemma. 

A  few  countries  of  the  Alliance  may 
demand  that  they  be  given  a  greater  re- 
sponsibility for,  an  added  control  over, 
certain  strategic  planning  and  the  weap- 
ons relating  thereto.  This  is  understand- 
able, but  the  critical  and  immediate 
problem  is  not  with  some  new  longer- 
ranged  strategic  force  of  yet  undeter- 
mined purpose  and  pattern,  not  with  the 
deployment  of  weapons  which  do  not 
bear  directly  on  the  NATO  task,  not  with 
an  MLF,  for  instance.  The  problem  is, 
rather,  how  do  we  answer  the  European 
question  as  to  the  availability  and  the 
control  of  the  weapons  already  deployed 
and,  in  a  way,  engaged — the  5,000  weap- 
ons of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  some 
part  of  that  number.  Consideration 
should  certainly  be  given  to  new  weap- 
ons, new  forces,  new  organizations,  new 
means  of  defense,  but  such  consideration 
should  not  be  permitted  to  delay  further 
essential  and  urgent  action  on  our  imme- 
diate problem. 

Most  of  the  NATO  nations,  I  believe, 
desire  that  the  authority  over  the  nuclear 
capability,  as  well  as  over  other  weapons 
and  forces  supporting  NATO  defense 
plans,  should  be  vested  in  the  Alliance 
itself.  I  agree.  A  reasonable  minimum 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  to  support 
NATO  plans  and  to  give  substance  to 
NATO  policy  should  be  wholly  com- 
mitted to  the  Alliance,  if  proper  pro- 
cedures for  the  Alliance  to  deploy  them 
are  worked  out.  As  it  is  the  principle  that 
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is  important,  this  could  be  a  limited  num- 
ber of  weapons — perhaps  in  the  range  of 
100  or  200. 

This  does  not  require — indeed,  should 
not  permit — further  proliferation  of  in- 
dependent national  control  and  authority 
to  which  many  of  us,  and  most  Euro- 
peans as  well,  have  been  opposed  from 
the  outset.  I  feel  strongly,  for  instance, 
that  the  actual  physical  custody  of  the 
weapons  or  warheads  should  be  retained 
by  the  country  of  their  origin. 

If  full  control  of  any  nuclear  weapons 
should  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  separate 
nations  and  go  to  the  Alliance  itself,  the 
NATO  Council  could  not  escape  a 
greater  authority  and  a  far  wider  respon- 
sibility. The  Alliance  must  then  develop 
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the  principles  and  establish  the  condi- 
tions which  would  govern  the  possible 
use  of  weapons  to  defend  the  people  and 
territory  of  the  Alliance.  This  responsi- 
bility is  a  collective  one;  it  must  be  shared 
by  all  of  the  member  countries. 

But  a  conference  of  1 5  representatives 
cannot  be  expected  to  make  the  urgent 
decisions  required  to  direct  military  op- 
erations in  an  emergency  or  to  act  with 
the  promptness  and  precision  required 
of  an  operational  or  executive  body.  It  is 
too  large  a  group  to  act  rapidly  enough 
in  a  crisis. 

One  solution  to  this  problem  is  the 
creation  of  a  smaller  executive  group  re- 
sponsible to  the  NATO  Council.  The  fact 
that  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom and  France  have  been  the  members 
of  the  Standing  Group,  and  thus  have 
had  a  special  status  in  the  military  hier- 
archy of  the  Alliance,  would  perhaps  be 
enough  to  nominate  them  as  members  of 
this  group.  But  France  can  now  be  con- 
sidered only  if  she  participates  quite 
fully  in  the  NATO  military  structure,  an 
unlikely  development.  That  these  three 


are  capable  of  contributing  to  the  NATO 
nuclear  stockpile  is  simply  an  added  fac- 
tor. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  must  certainly  be  an  active 
participant  in  a  small  control  group  act- 
ing for  the  whole  Alliance.  If  political 
expediency  denies  for  the  moment  full 
membership  to  that  country,  Germany 
must,  as  a  minimum,  have  access  to  the 
information  and  intelligence  essential  to 
the  preparation  of  plans  and  the  taking 
of  decision,  and  must  participate  in  all 
activities  of  the  executive  body.  Should 
an  additional  participant  be  desired,  a 
basis  could  be  found  for  selecting  one. 
The  Secretary  General  of  NATO,  who 
serves  all  member  nations,  could  preside 
over  this  executive  group  and  thus  make 
sure  that  all  1 5  countries  are  represented, 
that  all  views  are  heard  and  that  the  ac- 
tions of  the  group  are  consistent  with  the 
policy  and  with  the  over-all  efforts  of  the 
Alliance.  This  formula,  while  respecting 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  each 
NATO  member,  would  meet  the  need  for 
collective  political  action  in  an  emer- 
gency. It  would  reduce  the  size  of  the 
body  taking  action  in  a  crisis  from  1 5  to 
three  or  four. 

A  few  years  ago  when  first  presenting 
this  idea  I  thought  it  might  go  some  way 
toward  meeting  the  particular  require- 
ments of  certain  countries — France  for 
instance — since  it  recognizes  the  special 
position  of  the  three  Standing  Group  na- 
tions. The  fact  that  now  France  may  no 
longer  be  willing  or  qualified  to  partici- 
pate must  not  delay  or  deter  action. 
Whatever  the  answer,  once  it  is  found, 
we  should  move  forward  without 
France,  if  necessary,  leaving  a  proper 
niche  for  that  country  to  move  into 
should  she  desire  to  do  so  at  a  later  date. 

THE  NATO  NATIONS,  perhaps  all  but 
one  at  this  time,  believe  that  their  re- 
sponsibility is  a  collective  one.  The 
Council  as  a  whole  could,  therefore, 
plan  and  supervise  the  development  of 
the  Alliance's  nuclear  capability  and  es- 
tablish rules  governing  its  use.  In  a  mili- 
tary emergency,  //  time  allowed,  the 
Council  should,  of  course,  be  consulted 
fully  and  action  should  be  taken  by  that 
body.  But  in  the  most  urgent  situation, 
the  smaller  executive  group  should  be 
empowered  to  take  action  within  estab- 
lished policy,  being  guided  by  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  full  Council,  the  highest 
political  authority  of  the  Alliance. 

A  prompt  and  positive  decision  would 
be  essential  in  any  quickly  developing 
situation.  Yet  even  a  smaller  body  does 
not  guarantee  decisive  action.  As  some 
of  the  smaller  countries  of  the  Alliance 
have  suggested  in  the  past,  disagreement 
between  the  so-called  Big  Three  can  last 
just  as  long  as  disagreement  among  the 
{Continued  on  page  56) 
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WILL  NATO  FALL  APART? 

— (Continued  from  page  55) — 


entire  15.  A  device  must  be  found,  there- 
fore, for  terminating  debate  in  time  for 
decision  to  be  effective.  Dr.  Dirk  Stikker, 
of  the  Netherlands,  a  most  distinguished 
statesman  and  former  Secretary  General 
of  NATO,  in  his  new  book  ("Men  of 
Responsibility,"  Harper  &  Row,  N.Y., 
N.Y.,  1966),  speaks  of  his  concern  over 
NATO's  rule  requiring  unanimous  con- 
sent. Among  other  devices  for  reaching 
decision,  he  would  consider  a  system  of 
weighted  voting  in  the  Council.  But  per- 
haps in  this  smaller  body  the  best  alter- 
native would  be  a  simple  vote,  following 
the  rule  of  the  majority  if  unanimous  de- 
cision could  not  be  reached.  If  found  de- 
sirable, the  majority  could  be  a  qualified 
one  of  three  out  of  four  or  four  out  of 
five.  In  such  an  event,  a  minority  mem- 
ber could  exercise  the  option  of  with- 
holding the  forces  of  his  own  country 
although  this  is  easier  to  pronounce  as  a 
principle  than  to  practice  in  an  actual 
military  crisis.  But  in  any  case,  if  the  dis- 
senting country  had  made  weapons  avail- 
able for  use  under  the  common  NATO 
plan,  such  weapons  must  remain  com- 
mitted and  available. 

SOME  STUDENTS  of  this  subjcct  havc 
argued  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect a  country  to  commit  itself  to  so  mo- 
mentous an  act  as  nuclear  war  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  others.  This  is  very  true,  but 
we  must  remember  that  the  established 
practice  of  the  Alliance  has  from  the 
very  beginning  allowed  its  members  to 
withhold  or  even  withdraw  their  forces 
when  they  feel  that  it  is  in  their  own  na- 
tional interest  to  do  so.  Under  this  prin- 
ciple, the  decision  of  the  maiority  could 


not  compel  action  by  a  nation  positively 
dissenting. 

This  may  seem  like  a  very  loose  ar- 
rangement, but  is  it  possible  to  have  a 
stronger  authority,  more  positive  con- 
trol, without  first  transferring  to  the 


"I'm  taking  you  off  the  motorcycle  patrol 
for  a  while,  Harris.  I  think  it's  getting  to 
you!" 
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NATO  Council  a  very  substantial  part 
of  the  sovereign  authority  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  individual  member  states 
over  their  foreign  policy?  Even  to  one 
who  is  a  strong  advocate  of  NATO,  and 
a  supporter  of  some  practical  form  of 
Atlantic  unity,  it  is  not  apparent  that 
such  a  transfer  is  imminent. 

Decisions  of  war  and  peace,  actions 
involving  the  use  of  weapons  of  tremen- 
dous power,  are  manifestly  the  responsi- 
bility, the  terrible  responsibility,  of  Presi- 
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dents  and  Prime  Ministers.  For  this  rea- 
son the  NATO  Executive  Committee, 
which  I  have  discussed,  should  be  com- 
posed of  the  Heads  of  Government.  Day- 
to-day  activities  could  be  managed  by 
their  representatives,  but  if  the  arrange- 
ment is  to  work  and  if  there  is  to  be  un- 
derstanding in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States  of  the  nuclear  element  in  NATO 
policies  and  strategy,  then  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  highest  authorities  must  take  on 
this  task,  must  act  in  this  special  allied 
capacity.  If  this  imposes  yet  another 
hardship  on  leaders  who  are  already  al- 
most overwhelmed,  we  might  ask:  What 
is  more  important?  What  is  the  alterna- 
tive? 

Our  need,  in  the  present  danger,  is  to 
survive,  if  need  be  to  live  with  imperfec- 
tion, a  circumstance  not  unknown  to  the 
American  people.  The  idea  I  have 
sketched,  imperfect  as  it  is.  has  the  merit 
of  bringing  the  NATO  nuclear  capability 
into  some  proper  order  under  the  collec- 
tive authority  of  NATO  while  still  re- 
specting the  responsibility  of  the  separate 
member  powers. 

A SOLUTION  TO  the  problem  of  the 
control  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
available  for  use  by  or  on  behalf  of 
NATO  could  well  be  the  most  important 
single  step  toward  reducing  tensions, 
eliminating  misunderstandings,  within 
NATO.  More  than  that,  it  would  give  a 
new  sense  of  direction,  a  new  authority 
to  that  organization. 

NATO  provides  today,  as  it  has  for 
more  than  17  years,  the  main  foundation 
stone  supporting  our  foreign  policy. 
West  and  East.  Even  the  simple  word 
that  stands  for  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization — NATO — has  it- 
self "come  to  be  synonymous  with  other 
combinations  of  letters  which  also  stir 
deep  emotions  in  the  hearts  of  men — 
freedom,  peace,  independence,  human 
comradeship  and  the  will  to  survive." 
(London  Daily  Telegraph.  April  1939.) 

The  Alliance  has  withstood  every  ex- 
ternal assault,  but  now  shows  signs  of 
internal  erosion.  It  has  become  the  very 
embodiment  of  the  principle  of  collec- 
tive security  and.  if  it  weakens,  we  risk 
losing  "this  last,  best  hope  of  earth,"  for 
achieving  lasting  peace  with  freedom. 

Its  active  members  must  now  do  more 
than  merely  withstand  this  internal  chal- 
lenge by  holding  NATO  together.  They 
must  forge  new  bonds  of  partnership  and 
unity. 

NATO  will  not  fall  apart  without 
France  unless  its  remaining  members 
permit  it  to.  which  I  am  confident  they 
will  not.  They  must  proceed  on  their  own 
to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  Alliance 
and  to  solve  the  problems  that  exist  with 
or  without  France — while  leaving  the 
door  open  for  France  to  return  to  the 
fold  one  day.  the  end 
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MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 


Fantastic  Savings  on  NEW 

ACCORDIONS  '/2  OFF 


SAVE  UPTO  H  OFF  PRICES  OF  COMPARABLE  ACCORDIONS 

40  New  Models^Easy  Terms 

Justarrived!  Morethan  40exciting 
new  models!  Many  new  electronic 
accordions— amplifiers!  Packed 
with  new  ideas,  new  styling,  new 
features!  Buy  direct  from  world's 
largest  exclusive  accordion 
dealer!  Importer-To-Yoa  Priceel 
Easy  Terms:  LOW  DOWN  PAY- 
MENT. FREE  BONUS  GIFTS  for 
promptneBs  in  ordering.  Trad e-ina 
welcomed— FREE  Color  Catelojcsl 

Accordion  Corporation  of  America.  Dept.  A-96  j 

5535  W.  Belmont  Ave.,  Chicago  41,  111.  I 
Send  Free  Catalogs — Big  Diteount  Price  Litt.  \ 


NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY   

Q  Check  here  if  you  ha 


I 


...ZOHE  STATE.. 

9  a  Trade-in. 


4  SENSATIONAL  OFFERS  IN  ONE  -  ONLY  10(! 

To  Introduce  You  to  the  World's  Largest 
Stamp  Firm  and  America's  Favorite  Hobby: 

1.  Genuine  centennial  postage  stamp,  as  illus- 
trated, picturing  first  U.S.A.  (issued  in  1847!) 

2.  Big  collection  of  25  all-different  United  States 
-  Ancient  19th  century,  $1.00  stamp,  etc. 

3.  Collection  prized  Commemoratives:  1775  Revo- 
lution, Wild  West,  1893  Columbian,  many  others. 

4.  Collectors  Guide;  other  unusual  stamps  from  our 
Approval  Service  which  you  may  return  without 
purchases  and  may  cancel  sen/ice  any  time;  PLUS 
Complete  New  U.S.  Catalog.  Send  only  10(1 

I  H.  E.  HARRIS,  DEPT.  C-168,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02117 


M'GREGOR 

GOES 

KING'SIUL 

FOR  TALL  OR  BIG  MEN  ONLY 

McGregor  Jackets,  Slacks,  Sweaters  ...  all  extra  long. 
Dress,  Sport  Shirts  with  bodies  4"  longer,  sleeves  to  38. 
Also  80  SMART  SHOE  STYLES  in  Sizes  10  AAA  to  16  EEE. 
Hush  Puppies,  Boots,  Dress,  Sport,  Casual  shoes.  Mail 
only.  100%  Guaranteed.  Send  for  FREE  72  Page  CATALOG. 
KING-SIZE,  Inc.,  6656  Forest  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


FREE! 

650  EXCITING  NEW  GIFT 
IDEAS  FOR  CHRISTMAS! 

Send  today  for  your  free  copy  of  the  new 
Hanover  House  Gift  Catalog  -  it's  jam- 
packed  with  unusual  and  exciting  gifts, 
toys,  imports  and  gadgets!  You'll  find 
the  right  gifts  for  everyone  on  your  list, 
plus  plenty  of  things  you'll  want  for  your- 
self, too.  Satisfaction  is  guaranteed! 
Use  the  coupon  below  now! 

HANOVER  HOUSE,  Hanover,  Pa. 


HANOVER  HOUSE,  Dept.  Z732,  Hanover,  Pa.  1 7331  * 

Please  rush  me  your  FREE  GIFT  CATALOG.  * 

Name   ^ 

Address   • 

City   • 

State  Zip   , 


The  AMERICAN  LEGION  CLASSIFIED 

For  rates,  write  to  Classified,  Inc. 
100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INVESTIGATE  ACCIDENTS— Earn  $950  to  $1,600  monthly. 
Car  furnished.  Expenses  paid.  Pick  own  job  location.  In- 
vestigate full  time.  Or  earn  $8.44  hour  spare  time.  Men 
urgently  needed  now.  Write  for  Free  information.  Universal, 
CA-9,  6801  Hillcrest,  Dallas,  Texas  75205.  


FREE  CATALOGS.  Repair  air  conditioning,  refrigeration. 
Tools,  supplies,  full  instructions.  Dooico,  2016  Canton,  Dallas, 

Texas  75201.  

MAILORDER  CATALOGS.  No  Inventory  required.  Full 
profits.  Operate  from  home.  Send  25c  for  32-page  sample 
catalog  featuring  150  unusual  fast-moving  products  and  com- 
plete details.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Gaylords,  North 
Adams  9,  Mass.   


LEARN  PIZZA  BUSINESS.  Viola,  463A  Main  Street,  Charles- 
town,  Mass.  02129.  

MONEY  MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY  taking  orders  for  Stark  DWARF  Fruit 
Trees.  Everybody  can  now  grow  Giant  Size  Apples,  Peaches, 
Pears  in  their  yards.  Also  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses, 
etc.  Outfit  Free.  Stark  Bro's,  Desk  301 97,  Louisiana,  Mo.  63353. 

 PROFITABLE  OCCUPATIONS  

SCIENTIFIC  MASSAGE:  Big  earnings,  uncrowded  profes- 
sion. Learn  spare  time  at  home.  Diploma  awarded.  Free 
catalog.  Write:  Anderso n  School,  Dept.  J-45C,  Princeton,  III. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN  


YOUR  CHURCH  OR  GROUP  can  raise  $50.00  and  more,  easy 
and  fast.  Have  10  members  each  sell  only  twenty  50c  packages 
my  lovely  cheery  Christmas  Carol  Table  Napkins.  Keep  $50.00 
for  your  treasury.  No  money  needed.  Free  Samples.  Anna 
Wade,  Dept.  33CT,  Lynchburg,  Va.  24505.  


REAL  ESTATE 


FREE  FALL  CATALOG!  Big  New  180  pages!  Selected  Best 
thruout  the  U.  S.  Thousands  of  properties  described,  pictured 
— Land,  Farms,  Homes,  Businesses — Waterfront,  Recrea- 
tion, Retirement.  66  Years'  service,  over  500  Offices,  36  states 
Coast  to  Coast.  Mailed  Free  from  the  World's  Largest! 

Strout  Realty,  7-DY  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicaflo,  III.  60603.  

CANADIAN  VACATION  LANDS:  Full  price  $385.00.  40 
acres,  $10  month.  Suitable  cottage  sites,  hunting,  fishing,  in- 
vestment. Free  information.  Land  Corporation,  3768-F  Bat- 
hurst,  Downsview,  Ontario,  Canada. 


FREE!!!  160-page  Real  Estate  catalog!  Over  1800  Pictures! 
Farms,  Ranches,  Homes,  Businesses,  Vacation  and  Retire- 
ment Properties  in  29  states  coast  to  coast!  United  Farm 
Agency,  612-LG  West  47th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64112. 


AUTHORS— PUBLISHERS— BOOKS 


WANTED  WRITERS!  Short  stories,  articles,  books,  plays, 
poetry.  Will  help  place,  sell  your  work.  Write  today,  free 
particulars!  Literary  Agent  Mead,  Dept.  C-25,  915  Broadway, 
New  York  10,  New  York.  


LEATHERCRAFT 


FREE  "Do-it-yourself"  Leathercraft  Manual.  Tandy  Leather 
Company,  1001  Foch,  R57,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  


INVENTIONS  WANTED 


INVENTIONS  NEEDED  immediately  for  manufacturers. 
For  additional  information  write  Kessler  Corp.,  C-929, 
Fremont,  Ohio. 


INVENTIONS  WANTED:  Patented,  Unpatented.  Global 
Marketing  Service,  2420-L  77th,  Oakland  5,  California. 

 HYPNOTISM  

SLEEP-LEARNING— HYPNOTISM!  Strange  catalog  free! 

Autosuggestion,  Box  24-MX,  Olympia,  Washington.  

HYPNOTISM  REVEALED!  Free  Illustrated  Details:  Powers, 
8721  Sunset,  Hollywood,  California. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


HOT  MONEY  MAKING  LINE!  Show  line  of  business  print- 
ing, calendars,  political  printing  and  advertising  specialties  to 
business  firms  in  your  community.  Watch  orders  pour  in.  All 
repeat  items.  Terrific  commissions  in  full  or  spare  time.  No 
experience — No  investment.  Cash  discounts  to  customers. 
Free  bonus  gifts  to  you.  Free  sales  kits.  Write  to  Willens- 
David  Lionel  Press,  Dept.  240,  Waukegan,  III.  


AGENTS  WANTED 


MAKE  UP  TO  $100  A  Week  Spare  Time.  Get  Free  Shoes  too, 
as  Mason  Shoe  Counselor  in  your  neighborhood.  No  invest- 
ment. Everything  needed  sent  Free.  Rush  name  and  address 
to  Mason  Shoes,  Dept.  K-563,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin 
54729.  No  obligation.  


EDUCATION— INSTRUCTION— SCHOOLS 


SECOND  CHANCE  For  High  School  Dropouts.  Get  diploma 
at  home  in  spare  time.  Full  credit  for  previous  schooling.  No 
classes.  Write  for  Free  booklet.  Academy  for  Home  Study, 
6355  N.  Broadway,  Dept.  57-916,  Chicago,  Illinois  60626. 
ELECTRONICS  RADIO  TELEVISION.  Learn  at  home.  Get 
catalog  free.  National  Radio  I  nstitute,  Dept.  259-086,  Washing- 
ton,  D.  C.  20016.  . 


EMPLOYMENT  INFORMATION— JOBS 


FOREIGN  EMPLOYMENT:  South  America,  Africa,  Europe, 
Australia,  USA.  Earnings  to  $2,000.00  monthly.  Construction, 
all  trades,  professions,  occupations.  Many  companies  pay  fare, 
housing,  benefits,  bonuses.  Write:  Universal,  Dept.  B-9, 
Woodbridge,  Connecticut  06525.  


HELP  WANTED 


OVERSEAS  JOBS— Europe,  South  America,  Far  East,  etc. 
2,000  openings  in  all  trades.  Construction,  Office  Work,  Sales, 
Engineers,  etc.  $400  to $2,500  month.  Expenses  paid.  Free  infor- 
mation,  write  Overseas  Jobs,  Box  22456,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 


COINS 


3  LINCOLN  CENTS,  1929D,  1919, 1923  plus  Catalog  only  10c. 
Approvals.  Littleton  Coin  Co.,  Littleton  Wll,  New  Hampshire. 


INDIANHEAD  CENTS— Eight  Different  $1.99.  Free  Price 
List.  Edel's,  Carlyle,  Illinois. 


UNCIRCULATED  1883-0  Silver  Dollars,  $3.  Wayne  Wilson, 
Enderlin,  No.  Dakota.  


OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 


MEDALS.  SHOWCASES.  Request  Free  Brochure.  Award 
Maker,  Box  6458,  Surfside,  Florida  33154.  


CARTOONING  &  COMMERCIAL  ART 


"HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY  With  Simple  Cartoons"— 
Everyone  who  likes  to  draw  should  have  this  book;  Free. 
Send  name,  zip  code.  Cartoonists'  Exchange,  1359,  Pleasant 

Hill,  Ohio  45359.  

 TREASURE  FINDERS  

TREASURES,  VALUABLE  COINS,  Gold,  Silver,  Jewelry  and 
relics  found  with  New  Goldmaster  electronic  mineral-metal 
detector.  Price  $169.50.  Easy  terms  with  $29.50  down.  Free 
literature  on  request.  White's  Electronics,  Room  11,  Sweet 
Home,  Oregon  97386.  


PERSONAL— MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAT  GRAY  HAIR!  Your  younger  appearance  brings  loving 
glances  and  new  personal  success.  Comb-in  hair  dressing 
Gradually  darkens  gray.  Private,  safe,  sure.  Details  Free. 
Good  Grooming,  Roslyn  22A,  N.  Y.  


 ADVERTISERS— AGENCIES  

YOU  ARE  READING  the  Classified  Section  of  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  responsive  markets.  These  ads  are  shopped  by 
millions  who  respond  to  Opportunity.  Tell  your  'story' — watch 
inquiries,  orders  roll  in.  For  details,  rates  write  CLASSIFIED, 
INC.,  Dept.  A-9,  100  E.  Ohio,  Chicago  60611.  


HEAVY  DUTY  ARC  WELDER 

only  $X495  5  Yr.  Guarantee 

1966  heavy  duty  welder,  works  on  110  volt  house  current.  Generates  up 
to  10,000  degrees  of  heat.  Ready  to  use,  comes  with  1/16  &  1/8"  welding 
and  brazing  rods  and  welding  helmet.  Money  back  in  10  days  if  not  satis- 
fled.  Five  year  repair  or  replacement  guarantee.  Send  S2.00,  pay  Slz.vb 
plus  COD  and  postage  when  delivered,  or  send  $14.95  and  we  pay  postage. 
Over  500.000  now  in  use.  MADE  IN  USA.  Direct  from  factory. 
AMERICAN  WELDERS,  INC.,  DEPT.  L,  OSAGE  BEACH,  MO. 


HELP  YOUR  POST  OFFICE  HELP  YOU 

Zip  Code  ALL  your  mail 


500  ZIP  CODE  LABELS-SOc 

■*tart  using  Zip  code  numbers  on  your  return  address 
'  '^bcj6.  Any  name,  address  and  Zip  code  beautifully 
^nted  in  black  on  white  gummed  paper.  Rich  gold 
trim.  Up  to  4  lines.  About  2"  long.  500  labels  in  plastic 
box,  50^  Ppd.  We  ship  in  48  hrs.  Money-back  guaran- 
tee. If  you  don't  know  the  correct  Zip  code,  add  100 
per  set;  we  will  look  it  up.  Same  48-hr.  service. 
Send  for  free  catalog  5509.3  o^gi^g  B|(jg 
Walter  Drake  Colorado  springs,  Colo.  80901 


Such  SAFE  Comfort  for 


Reducible  Inguinal 

RUPTURE! 

Rupture-Gard  makes 
you  more  comfortable 
two    ways  —  in  body, 
Iwrause   no  pressure 
grips  you — in  mind,  be 


cause   rupture   feels  so 
safely  supported!  Rup- 
ture-Gard is  suspended 
from   the  waist.  Double 
pad  of  firm  molded  foam 
rubber  holds  rupture  hke  a 
pair  of  hands — moves  with 
body,  no  matter  how  sharply 

you  niove.  Washable;  adjustable  as  trouser-belt. 
30-day  trial;  nioney-bacli  Ruarantee,  Order  today 
—$9.95  plus  25f  postage — just  give  waist  measure. 

THE  KINLEN  CO.,  Dept.  AL-96W 

809  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SMOKE  NEW  kind  of  pipe.  New  principle 
that  contradicts  ideas  you've  had  about 
pipe  smoking.  Guaranteed  to  smoke  cool 
and  mild  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day, 
without  bite,  bitterness  or  sludge.  Send 
name  now  for  free  facts.  No  obligation. 
E.  A.  Carey,  1920  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Dept. 
AL-9,  Chicago,  III.  60640. 


EXCITING  TREASURE  HUNT.  Big  cloth  bag 
of  more  than  700  genuine  foreign  postage 
stamps  from  over  30  countries  in  faraway 
Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  South  Seas,  etc.  Un- 
picked, unsorted,  mostly  on  paper;  just 
received  from  foreign  natives,  banks,  mis- 
sionaries. Only  $1,  ppd.  H.  E.  Harris  &  Co., 
Dept.  B-26,  Boston,  Mass.  02117. 


ACCORDIONS  from  Italy.  Over  40  famous- 
name  standard,  electronic  models  at  sav- 
ings of  Vz  and  more.  Small  down  payment, 
easy  terms;  5-day  home  trial;  free  bonus 
gifts;  big  trade-in  allowances;  savings  on 
accessories.  Free  catalogs,  price  list;  Ac- 
cordion Corp.  of  America,  Dept.  A96E, 
5535  W.  Belmont,  Chicago,  III.  60641. 
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COLOR  ENLARGEMEHT  SPECIAL 

(for  limited  time  only) 


This  section  is  presented  as  a 
service  to  readers  and  adver- 
tisers. All  products  are  sold 
with  a  money-back  guarantee. 
When  ordering,  please  allow  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  for 
handling  and  shipping. 


EQUAL  JUSTICE  UNDER  LAW,  inside  story 
of  Supreme  Court's  stormy  sessions,  its 
puzzling  decisions  which  have  changed 
America's  social,  economic,  political  life. 
Produced  by  Nat'l.  Geographic  Society  & 
Federal  Bar  Foundation.  $1.25  per  copy, 
ppd.  FBA  Foundation,  1815  H  St.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


ZIP  CODE  LABELS,  beautifully  printed  in 
black  on  white  gummed  paper  with  rich 
gold  trim.  Any  name,  address,  zip  code — 
up  to  4  lines.  500  labels  in  plastic  box, 
500  ppd.  Correct  zip  codes  checked  out 
for  additional  100  per  set.  All  with  48- 
hour  service.  Walter  Drake,  5509-8  Drake 
BIdg.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901. 


PERMANENT  PRESS  McGregor  Scotset 
shirt  for  big  and  tall  men;  goes  into 
washer,  tumble  dries,  is  ready  to  wear. 
Box  check  in  blue/maroon,  burgundy/ 
olive.  Sizes  M,  L,  XL,  XXL.  Sleeves  34-38. 
$8.95  ppd.;  2  for  $17.75  ppd.  Send  for  free 
72-page  color  catalog.  King-Size,  Inc., 
8496  Forest  St.,  Brockton,  Mass.  02402. 


^^5"x7"C0L0R 

ENLARGEMENTS 

ONLY  $|25 
(save  70(*) 

plus  25<  postage 
and  handling 


^1 8"xl0" 

COLOR 

ENLARGEMENTS 


ONLY  $  coo 

D       (save  $1.50) 

plus  35<  postage  and  handling 


MINIMUM  3  PRINTS  FROM  (1)  NEGATIVE 

No  ilidts,  pleoje.  •  frames  no!  included.  •  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
Moil  us  your  KODACOtOft  NEGAt/VE  (relurrted  unhormedl  Send  check  or  M.O 

THIS  AD  MUST  ACCOMPANY  VOUR  ORDER 


★AMERICAN  COLOR  SERVICE 

Dept.  8,    P.O.  Box  1940  ■  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06601 


ForThoseWho  Do  Not  Want 

GREY  HAIR 

"TOP  vSECRET  makes  my  hair  look  as 
it  did  years  ago !"  says  famous  dance 
hand  leader  Jan  Garher.  "I  noticed  re- 
sults after  just  a  few  applications.  And 
TOP  SECRET  is  easy  to  use  — doesn't 
stain  hands  or  scalp.  TOP  SECRET 
is  the  only  hair  dressing  I  use." 


A  FAVORITE  OF  THE  STARS 

TOP  SECRET  has  been  a  favorite  with 
famous  per.sonalities  for  years.  Exclusive 
formula  imparts  a  natural  looking  color  to 
grey  or  faded  hair.  Docs  not  .streak  or  injure 
hair:  does  not  wash  out.  Send  $l.r»o  fur  (1  oz, 
plastic  container.  (Convenient  for  traveling, 
too.)  rpd.  No  COD'S,  please.  Mone.v  hack 
it  not  delighted  with  results  of  first  bottle. 


ALBIN  OF  CALIFORNIA 


llANT'rToZ^  SS.'OO  "">•    Hollywood  W»y 

Burbank,  Calif. 


The  unique  non-profit  placement  agency 
...specialists  in  disabled  personnel 


717   1(1  Ave.  N.Y  C. 


MAKE  $50,  $100,  $150 

Spare  Time  Profits! 

With  Amazing  "Hexe" 

AUTOMATIC  NEEDLE  THREADER 


Threads    all    size    needles  instantly. 
Just  drop   needle   into  funnef 
button,   and— PRESTO!  — it's  tt 


People  are  earning  $50, 
$100,  $150  or  more  in  their 
spare  lime  hy  simply  show- 
ing: this  amazinp:  invention 
to  friends.  neiK^hbors,  nt 
club  mL'ctingffi,  or  to  people 
at  work.  Excellent  fund 
raiser  for  schools,  churches, 
and    clubs.    Send   Sl.OO  for 

2  samples;  S4.95  for 
each  doz.;  $13.50  for 

3  doz.:  $40.00  for  12 
doz.  We  guarantee  our 
needle  threader  will 
make  money  for  you 
or  your  money  refund- 
ed at  any  time  within 
30  days.  Order  Today! 

NORTHERN  IMPORTERS 

De|>t.   LE-96;    2502    Pratt   Ave.;  Chicago, 


Men  with  Cars  Wanted 

to  Cash  In  on  the  Fabulous  Demand  for 

DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 


Send  for  FREE  150th  Anniversary  Catalog 

A  few  thousand  men  have  been  making 
big  money  with  a  line  of  products  known  the 
world  over  to  HOME  OWNERS  but  little 
talked  about  among  SALESMEN.  It's  the 
thrillrng.  many-million-dollar  business  of  offering  exclusive 
pateniea  varieties  of  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  .  .  .  trees  no  higher  than 
a  lilac  bush  that  grow  bushels  of  delicious,  full-size  apples, 
pears,  peaches.  Everywhere  every  family  with  a  piece  of  ground 
is  Interested  in  a  home  orchard  which,  often  in  2  years,  produces 
fruit  for  table,  canning,  and  to  sell  for  profit.  As  many  as  9  trees 
can  be  planted  in  a  yard  as  small  as  20  feet  square.  Ours  is  the 
largest  nursery  in  the  world.  FREE  OUTFIT.  For  complete  start- 
ing equipment  and  plan— all  FREE  — mail  coupon  TODAY  to: 
STARK   BRO'S,  Desk26097, Louisiana.  Missouri  63353 

FsTARK  BRO'S,  Desk  26697,  Louisiana,  Missouri  633S3  ~~\ 

I  Rusfi  150th  Anniversary  Money-Mailing  Sales  Outfit  FREE,  with  I 
I  everything  I  need  to  start  making  money  NOW,  even  spare  time.  I 
'  Miss  I 


Ai 
U 


Mr.    1st  Initial 

Address  

Town  & 

Stale  


Print  Last  Name 


,  Zip_ 


I 
I 


STOP  EYEGLASSES 
from  r///>P/>K^ 

No  need  to  push-up  ever-sliding  glasses!  EAR- 
LOKS  keep  glasses  snug-fitting.  Soft  elastic  tabs 
stretch  over  ends  of  ear  pieces.  Fit  all  plastic 
frames  (men,  v/omen,  children).  Do  not  confuse 
with  ineffective,  stick-on  pads  that  claim  to 
eliminate  slipping.  Only  genuine,  patented  EAR- 
LOKS  are  guaranteed  to  stop  glasses  from  slid- 
ing. Invisible.  Comfortable.  59?  a  pair,  2  pairs 
$1.00,  by  return  mail  postpaid.  No  CCD.  please. 
DORSAY  PRODUCTS,  Dept.  A-17 

200  W.  57th  St.,   New  York,   N.Y.  10019 


Write  For 

FREE 

STYLE 
BOOK 


YOUR  OLD  FUR  COAT 


Into  New  Cape.  CO^  QC 
Stole.  Jacket  -PiH.aJ 

MORTON'S  bonded  Fur  Experts  remodel  your  old  fur  coat, 
jacket,  cape  or  stole  to  glamorous  new  fashion,  onIvS24.95. 
Includes  new  linini?,  interlining:,  mi-nnjrram .  rR-iin  in-^, 
jTlazing.  Written  guarantee. 

MORTON'S,  world's  largest  fur  restyling  specialist  offers 
l:n  ■^4cst  selection,  over  45  styles.  Styling  piaised  by 
Hnipc-r's  Bazaar,  Glamour,  others.  Send  no  money!  Just 
mail  oUl  fur,  state  dress  size.  Pay  postman,  plus  postage, 
'inly  when  your  thrilling  new  fashion  reaches  you.  Or 
Write  For  NEW  GREATLY  ENLARGED  FREE  STYLE  HOOK. 

MORTON'S,  Dept  5-W,  Wasiiington,  D.  C.  20004 

MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


A  Blessing  For  Folks  Over  40 

Read  newspaper,  telephone  book,  recipes, 
Bible,  and  do  close  work  easily.  Goodlook- 
ing  stylish  amber  frames.  Wear  like  regular 
glasses,  SEE  CLEARER  INSTANTLY. 
Not  Rx  or  for  astigmatism  or  diseases  of 
the  eye.  10  Day  Home  Trial.  Send  age, 
sex.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
On  arrival  pay  postman  only  $4,  plus 
C.O.D  or  send  $4,  and  we  pay  postage. 
PRECISION  OPTICAL  CO.  Dept.34-L.  Rochelle,  III. 


NEED  TABLES? 

SAVE  MONEY! 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROIVI 


MONROE  CATALOG 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for 
folding  tables?  Order  DIRECT 
from  MONROE!  Almost  100,000 
customers  save  time,  trouble  and  MONEY  by 
buying  tables  this  easy,  low-cost  way!  Mail 
coupon  for  FREE  40-page  catalog! 

^  TheMONROECo.69ChurchSt., Colfax, lowaS0054  — -| 

I    Please  send  me  your  latest  direct-price  catalog.  • 


Name  _ 
Address 
City. 


I  uiiy  State  up  


-Zip- 
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PARTING  SHOTS 


"Who  was  playing  with  the  hair  spray?' 


THE  AMERICAN  I.EGION  M  \G/\/.IXE 


FREUDIAN  COINCIDENCE 

When  I  was  a  >oung  man,  our  country  church  held  very  spirited  revival 
meetings  in  the  summer  months.  The  sermons  were  often  long,  loud  and 
repetitious. 

One  sultry  evening  in  July  the  visiting  revivalist  had  been  preaching  a 
fiery  sermon  against  drinking.  "Liquor  is  the  downfall  of  man,"  he  re- 
peated several  times,  "and  it  should  all  be  poured  in  the  rivers." 

After  the  sermon,  he  asked  someone  to  direct  a  song.  On  this  evening 
I  had  been  dozing  and,  naturally,  he  called  on  me.  The  first  thing  that 
popped  into  my  mind  was  to  sing  a  familiar  song.  I  called  out  the  number 
of  the  page  of  a  song  and  turned  to  it. 

With  a  very  red  face,  I  led  the  congregation  in  singing,  "Shall  We  Gather 
At  The  River." 

Denson  Todd 

"WHO  CARES  THEN?" 

An  insurance  agent  was  failing  miserably  in  his  efforts  to  sell  a  life 
insurance  policy  to  the  farmer. 

"Look  at  it  from  this  point,"  he  finally  said  in  desperation.  "How 
would  your  wife  be  able  to  carry  on  if  you  should  die  suddenly?" 

"Well,"  said  the  farmer,  scratching  his  head.  "I  reckon  I  don't  really 
care  .  .  .  just  as  long  as  she  behaves  herself  while  I'm  still  alive!" 

LuciLLL  J.  Goodyear 

HE'S  A  REAL  SPORT 

The  teen-ager  out  driving  with  his  date  stopped  for  a  red  light  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  roadside  stand,  from  which  came  the  tantalizing  aroma 
of  fried  hamburger. 

"Golly!"  exclaimed  the  young  lady,  hinting.  "That  aroma  of  fried 
hamburger  is  simply  divine!" 

"Well,"  said  the  young  man  cheerily,  "as  soon  as  the  light  changes, 
I'll  drive  closer  .so  you  can  really  enjoy  it." 

F.  G.  Kernan 


TO  THE  COLORATURA  NEXT  DOOR 
Your  voice  has  a  power  and  scope 

That  I'd  be  the  last  to  gainsay. 
You  can  carry  a  tune!  May  I  hope 

That  you'll  carry  it  further  away? 

Ethel  Jacobson 

PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

A  practical  nurse  is  one  who  chooses  a 
wealthy  patient  and  then  falls  in  love  with 
him. 

Jack  Herbert 

BLESSINGS  OF  AGE 
Being  old  has  many  blessings, 
One  of  which  is  this: 
No  one  calls  me  bad  or  shameful 
When  I  hug  and  kiss. 

Marcie  Laine  Buckley 

MALE  CALL 

A  discriminating  girl  plays  post-office  only 
with  the  first  class  male. 

Shannon  Fife 

HOSPITAL:  EXIT 
I  know  very  soon 

I'll  be  out  of  here; 
I'm  strong  enough  now 
To  face  the  cashier. 

Stephen  Schlitzer 

PARADOX  FOR  MANAGEMENT 

A  short  work  week  has  its  disadvantages. 
There  are  fewer  coffee  breaks. 

Sam  Ewing 

UP  A  TREE! 
A  little  thought  for  people  who 
Think  automation's  drastic: 
What  are  the  termites  going  to  do 
When  wood's  replaced  by  plastic? 

S.  S.  Biddle 

WED  COED 

Then  there  was  the  coed  who  eloped 
during  her  first  year  in  college.  She  put  the 
heart  before  the  course. 

Herm  Albright 


"Just  remember  this,  young  man:  there 
are  ways  of  making  you  show  and  tell!" 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  liL^VGAZINE 
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Alternate  Uniform 

Navy  Blue  Blazer  and  Grey  Trousers  approved  for 
wear  on  all  occasions. 

BLAZER— 100%  all  wool  flannel  or  a  lightweight 
tropical,  55%  dacron,  45%  wool.  Gold  buttons,  silk 
embroidered  emblem  on  outside  pocket.  Sizes  36 
to  50*  in  short,  regular,  long,  extra-long  and  stout 
(portly).  Give  weight,  height,  chest,  and  suit  size 
when  ordering  blazers. 

All  wool  flannel  (No.  77000)  or  lightweight  tropical 
(No.  77150)  $26.50 

TROUSERS— All  wool  worsted  regular  weight 
(No.  77100)  or  55%  dacron,  45%  wool  lightweight 
tropical  (No.  77050).  Unfinished  bottoms.  Sizes  29 
to  46*  in  short,  regular  and  longs.  In  ordering  give 
waist  size  and  height. 

Trousers  $11.95 

*For  special  size  blazers  or  grey  trousers,  add  $3.00  service  charge 
and  allow  5  weeks  delivery. 

A.  BLAZER  SHIRT.  Short  Sleeve  Sport  or  Dress- 
White  only.  Wash  'N  Wear  65%  Dacron  35%  Cotton 
material.  Embroidered  emblem  on  pocket.  Sizes:  Small, 
Medium,  Large,  Extra  Large.  (No.  70360)    ....  $3.95 

B.  TIES.  New  dacron  blended  button  down.  Regular  in 
Blue  (No.  70291)  or  Gold  (No.  70292)  or  New  Clip-on 
Ready-tied  in  Blue  (No.  70293)  or  Gold  (No.  70294)  .  $1.25 

C.  BOB-TAIL  TIE.  Clip  on  satin  ribbon,  pre-tied  shorty 
with  gold  plated  emblem.  Blue  (No.  70289)  or  Gold  (No. 
70290)  $1.50 

D.  NYLON  COACH  JACKET.  Hidden  hood  in  zipper 
collar.  Navy  with  white  braid  trim.  Small,  medium,  large, 
Extra  Large  (No.  70238)  $8.50 


Regular  Uniform 

Crease  and  stain  resistant,  year-round, 
14-ounce  nylon  blend  gabardine  with  % 
inch  gold  stripe.  Must  be  dry  cleaned. 

JACKET.  Eisenhower  style  with  elastic 
waist  insert.  Give  height,  chest  and  waist 
measurements.  Chest  sizes  36-46  in 
short,  regular,  long  and  stout  (portly) 
from  stock. 

All  other  sizes  add  $6.00  and  allow  5  weeks  for  delivery.* 

No.  70201   $21.50 

TROUSERS.  Zipper  fly-unfinished  bot- 
toms. Give  your  height  and  waist  size. 
Waist  29-46  from  stock. 

All  other  sizes  add  $6.00  with  5  weeks  for  delivery.* 

No.  70102   $12.95 

'Extra  large  size  jackets  and  trousers  not  returnable. 

UNIFORM  SHIRTS  of  pre-shrunk 
broadcloth  in  long  or  short  sleeves; 


Regulation  Style 
Long  Sleeves 

32  to  35, 
Neck  half-sizes  14  to  18. 


'    Regulation  Style 
I     Short  Sleeves 

,  Quarter  length  sleeves  and 
^  sport  collar  in  small,  me- 
dium,  large  and  extra  large. 

White  No.  70302  $4.85  ^  White  No.  70406  $4.50 
Blue  No.  70156  .  4.95  .  Blue  No.  70410  .  4.75 

SOX.  Black  nylon  ribbed  stretch. 

No.  70470  .  Each  $0.55;  two  pairs  for  $1.00 

On  all  orders  under  $3.00, 
add  2Sc  postage  and  handling 


E.  Jeweled  Flag  Pin 

Sparkling  colored  stones  set 
in  yellow  gold  metal  outlines 
a  Flag  for  full  fashion  wear  on 
all  occasions.  No.  80096  $1.75 

F.  Enameled  Flag. 
Die  struck  heavy  rhodium  fin- 
ished with  bak«d  enamel  Flag. 
Jewelers  quality  for  lifetime 
wear.  Available  with  nail  and 
clutch  back  (No.  80099);  Pin 
and  safety  catch  (No.  80098); 
or  Ringed  charm  (No.  80097) 

$1.50 

G.  Presentation  Set.  Ideal  for  home  or  office.  A 
specially  designed  set,  offered  as  a  part  of  The 
American  Legion's  "OPERATION  SHOW  YOUR 
COLORS."  Printed  rayon  8  x  12-  Flag,  golden  fringe 
with  cord  and  tassels,  mounted  on  a  vacuum-gold 
plated  wood  staff  with  spear,  on  heavy  base. 

Gift  boxed.  No.  72880   $2.50 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION,  NATIONAL  EMBLEM  SALES  /e 

P.O.  Box  1954,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46206 

Enclosed  is  $  ,  Please  rush  the  following 


ADDRESS 


n  Send  free  catalog.  Membership  Card  No._ 


Great  new  taste, 
rich  aroma... 
pipe  tobacco  does  it. 


AmericaLls 

4 

^pe  tobacco 


EnjoyAmericais  best- 
tasting  pipe  tobacco 

in  a  filter  dgarette! 


Product  of       0^?tvuea/n,  c/o^aeeo-^^rynan^  @a.t.  Co. 


